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STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


A NOVEL. 
By M. SULLIVAN. 
X. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LAWFORD, 


But while I watched and waited in dumb suspense, Fate so 
arranged matters that mamma was away from home on the ver 
day which Mr. Stone selected for his visit. She had been intend. 
ing for some time to go to London to see a bird-fancier whom she 
frequently patronised, and to change a bishop-bird, of which she 
had grown weary, for a Virginian nightingale. The bishop-bird 
was a very beautiful little creature, made apparently of black and 
scarlet velvet, so exceedingly soft was his plumage, and so vivid 
were the contrasts which it presented; but mamma, after paying 
a high price for him, and after an interval of extravagant fondness, 
had set her ntind upon a Virginian nightingale, and had decided 
that the same cage would do for the new pet, and that the dis- 
carded one could be taken in exchange, as part payment. I saw 
her drive off in the morning, with the birdcage carefully fastened 
to the back seat of the earriage, and the thought crossed my mind 
that she must often have wished she could exchange me for some 
newer and prettier pet. I had long ago lost all the little graces of 
childhood, and had grown tall and big, something that was in her 
way, something that she did not know what to do with; what a 
comfort it would have been to her if she could have exchanged 
me for a pretty little baby daughter, who would have made her 
seem young again, and have invested her with all the interest 
which belongs to maternity, and if she could only have given me 
as part payment for the new-comer! It was with some such 
thoughts as these that I watched her drive away, and then I went 
back to the library, and tried to give all my attention to my new 
and self-imposed studies ; but I could not forget the bishop-bird, 
and, in spite of myself, my thoughts wandered away into reverie. 
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I was not greatly surprised when papa came home early in the 
afternoon; he sometimes did so, quite by accident, when he 
knew that mamma was likely to be away, and I put by the books 
that had been of so little use that day, and prepared to be as happy 
as possible in the present, forgetting the past, and only looking 
forward to the future through a golden haze of hope; but all the 
while I little knew that one very happy hour was just about to 
strike for me, the happiest of all my life. 

I do not fancy that papa has any great natural fondness for 
literature, but still he has the liking for it that comes with educa- 
tion, which at least cultivates to the utmost any germ of talent or 
of taste. And now I brought down several of my favourite books 
from their shelves, and we read together some of the grand old 
muy that | knew so well, but never could know too thoroughly. 

+ had commented between whiles on the different parts of 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” generally finding fault with some 
imperfection in the rhythm, or some abrupt break in the smooth 
flow of words; and I had read aloud to him that wonderful ode 
in which the Alpine heights are made to stand before us as ina 
picture, spanned by a rainbow, glorified by sunset, etherialised 
und ready to fade into unreality beneath the moon, when there 
came a sudden ring at the front bell, which might possibly be 
suggestive of mamma’s unexpected return, and papa rose from his 
chair and moved uneasily towards the door, with some idea that 
he had better be discovered anywhere rather than with me. But 
Destiny had not been so unpropitious as we supposed, and instead 
of mamma’s loud self-asserting voice, there came to my ear two or 
three indistinguishable words in a tone at once very deep and very 
soft and musical. Papa had not heard it before, but it arrested 
his attention at once, and he stood still, holding the door a little 
open. 

“Tt’s not your mamma,” he observed, a little unnecessarily. “I 
should like to know who it is. What a very remarkable voice, 
Priscilla !” 

I opened a book, and began to read with great attention, though 
the letters swam and danced before my eyes; I could not think of 
what was coming, the happiness was too great to be realised, and 
yet I could think of nothing else; papa, the books, the room, the 
world, all faded away from my recollection and consciousness, and 
I only knew that he was coming, and that I was troubled by the 
great happiness of his presence. The servant came in with 
visiting-card, and papa opened his double eyeglass, oh, so slowly. 

“The Reverend David Stone, surely I know that name, don't 


you, Priscilla? Banfield? Ah, to be sure, he is the clergyman 
of the new district; I remember now that I have heard him very 
highly spoken of. Where did you leave Mr. Stone?” 
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he «In the study, sir,” the servant answered. 
he « Ask him into this room ; it is much pleasanter here.” 
dks And then there came a firm and heavy tread across the entrance- 
py hall, and then the long, low, old-fashioned library was made so 
ng bright that it could never again wear its former aspect in my eyes, 
he so long as my life should last. I kept still at the table, but papa 
to went forward to meet Mr. Stone. 
“ This is indeed a great a, he said, in his grand, courtly 

for way. “I know you so well by repute that I need no introduc- 
ca tion; on the contrary, I gladly introduce my daughter to one who 
or has gained golden opinions from all sorts of people. Priscilla, Mr. 
dks Stone; Mr. Stone, my daughter.” 
old He said all this with a certain air of doing the thing very neatly 
ly. and graciously, but I was oppressed by the oddness of the situa- 
of tion, and by a sense that everything was not quite straightforward, 
me so that I could not even smile at the idea of being introduced to 
oth Mr. “tone as a stranger by papa, who really did not know him in 
de the !2ast, while I knew him so well. He relieved me, however, 
n a by saying, simply : 
sed “ Miss Lawford and I do not require to be introduced; we know 
ere each other already.” 
be Papa looked genuinely surprised, knowing that I was not 
his allowed to make any acquaintances, and Mr. Stone answered the 
hat look by telling him that I had been for some time a regular 
Sut attendant, at his church—a circumstance which had made him feel 
2ad that he might seek for a further acquaintance with me. He told 
or om he had met me severai times out of doors, and had come 
ery to know me very well, all of which was new and surprising to the 
ted listener. 
ttle But when the ice was fairly broken, papa put away all wonders 

and surmises, at least for the present, md prepared to enjoy himself 
“¢ thoroughly, and to take the utmost advantage of this unusual com- 
ice, bination of circumstances. With a genial and agreeable companion 

and guest, and with mamma at a safe and comfortable distance, 
igh what might not be expected in the way of pleasant converse and 
: of friendly interchange of thought? The doors were open into the 
ind garden, and the soft wind fluttered the white curtains, and a mist 
the of colours, from the stiff little parterres on the lawn, glowed in the 
ind sunlight and softened in the Eada, as we sat there through the 
the pleasant hours of a summer afternoon, talking about places, and 
1 a people, and books, and opinions, now touching the confines of a 
y: mystery, and now trying to solve.a contradiction or to grasp a 
n't ope. As iron sharpeneth iron, so did Mr. Stone’s more pene- 
1a trating brain and larger aspirations brighten papa’s worldly wisdom 
ery and his stock of conventional thoughts and maxims; and though 
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I said little, and was chiefly employed in listening, there was an 
undercurrent of intelligence between myself and David, of which 
both were fully conscious. He turned to me every now and then 
for an example or illustration of some point to which papa 
demurred, and if ever I felt perplexed at the turn the conversation 
was taking, he was immediately in some way aware of the feeling, 
and would pause at once to elicit such ideas as I might have 
formed on the subject under discussion. His eyes followed me 
constently, dark brown eyes that had a peculiar depth of kind feel- 
ing in them—eyes that could look with sorrow upon sin, but could 
only look with pity on the sinner—eyes that the poet must have 
seen or dreamed of when he wrote the famous line about another 
pair of eyes, “tender over drowning flies.” And so, too soon, the 
sunny hours glided by ; but the day’s happiness was not yet over. 
Mr. Stone, like ourselves, had that day dined early, and presently 
the tea-tray came in, and | began to prepare the tea with a feeling 
that I had in some way got inside the garden of Eden, in spite of 
the flaming sword, which would presently perhaps descend upon 
me and my hopes. But I would not think of it; I would live in 
the happiness of the present moment, and would glean up such 
stores of full content that some of it at least should, and must, 
overflow upon my future life. I thought of the blessed feast in 
which the redeemed shall join when all the sin and sorrow of the 
world shall be conquered; I repeated softly to myself the mystical 
lines in which the beloved disciple speaks of that holy and happy 
time, and, without the least idea of possible irreverence, I felt as if 
I had caught a glimpse of its beatitude. Even papa felt something 
of it, for afterwards he spoke of the unostentatious character of 
Mr. Stone’s religion, and said that he did not even think it need- 
ful to say an audible grace before our meal, adding, “ But his face 
of itself 1s a benediction.” 

Too soon he rose to take leave, having stayed with us as long as 
three or four hours, and almost at the same moment the sound of 
wheels was heard in the stable-yard, announcing mamma’s return; 
whereupon papa quickly cut short his elegant and beautifully 
turned farewell, and advised Mr. Stone to go out by way of the 
garden and over the fields, as a pleasanter mode of exit than the 
gates and the road. ‘Two or three tender words tenderly spoken, 
a long, firm grasp of the hand, and then he was gone. 

Enter mamma and a big parcel, or rather a big parcel and 
mamma, for she was quite eclipsed by its magnitude. The cover- 
ings being taken off, there appeared an immense birdcage, with 
a dome like the top of St. Paul’s, containing a red bird about the 
size of a thrush, with a crest upon its head; this was the Virginian 
nightingale, the last of my long train of successors in mamma's 
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affections, and in the first ardour of her new love she had been in- 
duced to buy a bird-palace for it, instead of giving it the reversion 
of the bishop-bird’s cage. I am not aware that this bird ever 
sang; it was not tame, and it had no pretty or engaging ways, but 
for a season it was idolised, as we had all been, con mamma kept 
it in her bedroom, and would allow no one to feed it but herself. 
Not that I ever coveted the office, as its food consisted of horrible- 
looking live creatures, called meal-worms, about an inch long, 
procured from the mill, and said to be found in flour. Mamma 
was in good humour on account of having a new favourite, and 
the evening would have passed off quietly enough only for Mrs. 
Williams, who, in her capacity of spy, communicated to mamma 
the fact that papa had returned early from business, and that a 
gentleman had called in the afternaon and had remained to take 
tea with us—a meal to which Mrs. Williams herself had not been 
invited. I was sitting by myself on the lawn, and papa was in 
the library, the doors of which were open, when mamma descended 
in a state of considerable indignation, and requested to be informed 
who the gentleman was ha hed been here all the afternoon, and 
had stayed to tea. 

“Gentleman, my love?’ papa asked, — his eyebrows in- 
terrogatively, and wondering, I suppose, what he had better say, 
“What gentleman?” 

“That is just what I came to ask,” mamma persisted. “ Some 
man came here, by appointment, I suppose, as I was away, and 
you and Priscilla entertained him here for hours. I suppose I may 
ask who he was, and what was his business?” 

“Oh, you must mean Mr. Stone, my love,” papa declared, as if 
suddenly enlightened. “Now you mention it, f remember that 
he did call, and stayed for one cup of tea. He is very much in 
earnest, and is likely enough to be a shining light in the Church, 
I should think. He was unlucky in his » of a day, as he 
particularly wished to see you, and called for that purpose.” 

Mamma sniffed. She was partly appeased, but nothing could 
reconcile her to the knowledge that I had been allowed to see a 
visitor, and to hold free converse with him. 

“He might as well have been told that I was not at home,” 
she remarked, with a canine snap of the jaws. 

“So he might, so he might,” papa soothingly repeated, “ He 
was shown in by mistake, and he waited for a little while, hoping 
that you might return early.” 

And in this way mamma was partly pacified. 

But only partly. Her eye was evil, and her voice was very 
hard to me after that evening, and I was only allowed to go once 
more to Banfield Chapel. On that one occasion, Mr. Stone came 
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out of the chapel very quickly after the conclusion of the servi 
and as Mrs. Williams could only accomplish an obese waddle, he 
overtook us without any difficulty, and walked a little way by my 
side. His presence made me as cone as before, but I no longer 
felt the same longing to know him more thoroughly, to explore, as 
it were, the recesses of his mind, for it seemed as if I had learnt 
to understand him completely, and could never know him any 
better. 

He carried in his hand a small knot of flowers, arranged with an 
artist’s eye to the harmonious grouping of colours, and I glanced 
towards them, and praised the great white waxen fuchsias, and the 
single magnolia bud, swelling with secrets of untold bloom, and 
the large velvet pansy, “ freaked with jet” as it was in Shakspeare’s 
time, when the great master of song saw that no two pansies were 
alike in their black pencillings, and sent down his discovery to 
coming time in a single word. 

We talked and talked, and Mrs. Williams listened understanding 
nothing, and presently the bouquet was mine; and I felt that the 
stalks of the ane were moist, and I guessed that they had been 
gathered for me beforehand, and had been kept in water in the 
vestry during service-time. But though Mrs. Williams could not 
understand our talk or our allusions to books, she could inter- 
pret looks and tones, and the transfer of the flowers, and the result 
of her comments upon these matters to mamma was that we never 
went again to Banfield Chapel. 

Soon after this a strange thing happened that I have never 
been able to understand, and yet I feel sure that some significance 
is attached to it. It was on a summer evening, when the days 
were beginning to draw in, and papa had returned from business, 
and had gone as usual to mamma's room to speak to her before he 
spoke to any one else, but not finding her there he returned to the 
entrance-hall just as 1 came in from the garden. He carried in 
his hand a small paper parcel, holding it by the string that only 
secured it loosely, because, I suppose, it had been carried in that 
manner for some distance ; and while I was speaking to him, and 
telling him that mamma was directing the gardener about the 
planting out of some newly-purchased rose-trees, the contents of 
the parcel slipped away from the paper cover, and I only just 
saved a lk picture from falling on the ground, and probably 
from being broken. It was the miniature of a young lady, about 
my own age and remarkably pretty, wearing her hair braided on 
each side of her face, after a fashion that I can just remember, 
and with the very wide sleeves that have now gone out of fashion, 
and underneath the picture her name had been written: “ Mrs. 
Adolphus Lawford, née Armstrong.” This was strange; but the 
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strangest thing about it was that I could see a likeness between 
this pretty young lady and—my own self. 

Papa tried hastily to take it from me, but for a moment I would 
not give it up. 

“Mrs, Adolphus Lawford!” I repeated. “Why, papa, was 
Adolphus ever married ” 

“No, my dear, certainly not; put it back in the wrapper.” 

« She is pretty,” I went on; “but she’s like—yes, she really is 
like me.” 

Papa looked annoyed. 

“ You are always so full of fancies, Priscilla. However, there 
may be a likeness between this portrait and D ran for it is a 
likeness of my mother, taken in her youth. That will do; give it 
to me now.” 

A likeness of papa’s mother, taken such a great, great while 
ago! How extraordinarily the fashions must come round again, 
then! Why, I could remember the large sleeves and the wide 
braids of front hair, and that they were going out of fashion when 
I was a little child, and yet papa’s mother had worn the very same 
half a century or so before! Also I reflected that although m 
grandmamma had certainly been Mrs. Adolphus Lawford, she had, 
as certainly not been “née Armstrong ;” her maiden name had 
been Viney, and the name of Armstrong was quite unknown, to 
the best of my belief, in our family. 

It was strange; but when onc has a great many strange things 
connected with one’s own history to ponder over, one is all the less 
disposed to perplex oneself with anomalies in the history of one’s 
grandmother. And perhaps I might not have thought very much 
or very Jong about the picture, save for a few words that I overheard 
accidentally the next morning, when papa was in his dressing-room, 
getting ready to start for town. ‘The door of the room was ajar, 
and I had taken a book into the deep recess of a window in the 
pbb, just without the dressing-room in which I supposed papa to 

alone, 

But then his voice came to my ear, and the tones seemed to me 
to be full of perplexity. 

“Tt is like, very like; and when you consider that our principal 
evidence is based upon the picture, you must see the great danger 
that awaits us, if the strong likeness should be observed.” 

. “She must be got out of the way.” It was mamma’s voice this 
ime. 


“Yes, and kept out of the way, or she will be a living witness 
against us.” 


There was a pause, and then mamma fervently exclaimed, 
“T wish she were dead !” ' 
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“Tt would be desirable in some respects, my love, but as we 
cannot bring about such an event as that, we must think of matter 
that lie within the bounds of possibility. Some plan might be 
found for keeping her away altogether, though I cannot in the 
least imagine what it is to be.” 

Mamma whispered something, the words did not reach me. 

“No, certainly not; her marriage with any one in this neigh. 
bourhood would bring out the facts of the case. The date of birth 
would speak if nothing else did, and if the husband’s suspicions 
were once roused, he would make his claim.” 

“Then you see at last that I was mght,” mamma exclaimed, 
triumphantly. 

“You are always nght, my pretty one, and now you must try 
to think of the best course for us to pursue.” 

“Oh yes, I always have to think, when it comes to that,” she 
replied. 

After this, I thought, but I was not quite sure, that I heard 
something about “ people who suspect already,” and about “ the 
faintest clue being enough for a lawyer.” What could it all 
mean? Some perplexing law business, perhaps, that papa was 
worried with, but who was it that mamma wished dead, and that 
was so like a picture? I[ thought of myself, and of my likeness 
to papa’s mother, but I could not m any way understand what they 
were alluding to. 

I thought of what I had heard, turning it over in my mind in 
every possible way for the next few days, but without coming to 
any sort of conclusion except that I was completely puzzled; and | 
was still brooding over the matter, with as little result as ever, 
when something happened that took my attention away from it 
Something was always happening in those days, and now all is # 
calm and quiet that the very air does not seem capable of conveying 
tidings, and an event becomes a matter of fable. 

It was only a little boy, whom I knew as one of Davids 
Sunday scholars, and who brought a letter for papa from David 
himself, All day the letter was Sian on the table in papa’s study; 
all day I looked and pondered, longing and fearing to know the 
contents, fearing that all the sunlight my life was ever to know 
would be in that letter, and that a crafty and malignant hand 
would presently be stretched out to crush and extinguish the 
tender spark of hope and love. But if he really loved me, what 
harm could any hostile influence evoke against me? What should 
separate us then ? 

A long, long day, that seems almost like a year when I look 
back upon it, and then papa’s return from London just two o 
three minutes later than usual—minutes that dragged their long 
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of seconds slowly on, and that yet I did not wish to be 
over. And then papa came in, and received his letter, and opened 
it in my presence ; it was long, and he read it meditatively through 
without a word of comment, once, and then again. Afterwards 
he walked slowly up-stairs, still carrying the letter in his hand, 
and passing me without appearing to see that I was there at all. I 
could not ask the question that was just upon my lips, and that 
evening I did not see him again. 

But now it seemed as if the suspense, the absolute want of any 
knowledge whatever, must be the hardest possible thing to bear, 
and over and over again I said to myself that I could not bear it. 
The recollection of that night is like a fever-dream to me; I cannot 
tell whether I slept or not, but I was conscious of the passing of 
time, and one idea was present with me all through those weary 
hours—a haven of deep restful content and enduring happiness, 

repared and waiting for me, and between it and me a cold black 
height of impossibility that I could not overcome, though all my 
life and all the forces of my nature should be spent in beating 
against it. 

When papa came down in the morning, he found me waiting 
for him upon the stairs, and he looked at me with a start of 
surprise, seeing probably the traces of mental conflict on my face. 
He began to say something to me, speaking very kindly, as usual, 
but I could not hear or understand. I interrupted him at once. 

“You had a letter last night. It was from Mr. Stone. What 
was in it?” 

Papa looked surprised, I suppose at my abruptness. 

“ A letter from Mr. Stone, my dear? Ah, to be sure, so I had ; 
it was about a business matter, a piece of ground that Mr. Stone 
wishes to purchase, and he wants my interest with the owner, who 
is a friend of mine, and perhaps may not be very willing to sell it, 
or even to let it on a building lease. And now, I suppose, you 
wish to know what he wants the ground for, Miss Curiosity? 
Yes? I thought so. Well, it’s a secret at present, but I will trust 
it to your honour if you will promise to keep it safe. Mr. Stone 
wants to build a parsonage house, because he is thinking of getting 
married; he is very much attached to the lady, which is quite 
night and natural of course, and he does not like to take her home 
to his inconvenient lodgings at Drake’s Farm.” 

A great darkness fell upon me; the wall just opposite, on which 

€ morning sun was shining brightly, became a dead blank, 
something that looked like ¢ shadow, and nothing more; but still 
the curious instinct that prompts the captured beetle to find safety 
in feigning death, prompted me to an outward show of in- 
erence, and I asked, very quietly, I think, 
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“Did he tell you the on name?” 

“Qh yes,” papa answered cheerfully ; “the name was—he said 
she was a daughter of—dear me, how very stupid!” And papa 
fumbled for the letter in all his pockets, but without success, “J 
shall be sure to find it when I’m not looking for it, my love,” he 
went on briskly, “and now remember that what I have just told you 
is in confidence; it’s not my secret, you know, but Mr. Stone’s.” 

After this the story of my life becomes a blank, and I cannot 
in the least remember anything that took place on that day, or on 
the succeeding ones. I went through the routine of existence, no 
doubt, and played my part much as a sleep-walker does, without 
any interest in present or future, and with only a dull and dream 
remembrance of the past. Only once I was roused from my death 
in life, by finding something which made me think that Mr, 
Stone had visited mamma, for I found one of his visiting cards 
in her boudoir, a circumstance of which I never received any 
explanation. 

do not know how the weeks of bright summer rolled along, I 
only remember that on one Sunday morning I felt a sudden 
longing to go again to the chapel, to hear his voice just once more, 
as if the long, lonely life that was to come could thus be made 
easier tome. I felt as if 1 should be able to read the riddle and 
to understand the whole truth if I looked upon his face, to know 
exactly how and why I had misinterpreted his words and actions, 
But while this restless fever was upon me, papa, with unusual 
temerity, ventured one Saturday evening to seek me out, and to 
volunteer some remarks, without waiting to be questioned. 

“T am afraid we are going to lose Mr. Stone from this neigh- 
bourhood, Priscilla,” he observed; “he can’t get the piece of 
ground, and he has written to me to say how greatly he is dis- 
appointed about it. By the way, I found his first letter, the one 
that you wanted to look at; I believe I’ve got it in my pocket 
now. And papa made a deep dive, and brought a letter to light. 
“No, I declare that’s the second one! You don’t want to see it, 
I suppose ?” 

In reply I took it from his hand, and read it. The contents 
were these: 


“My DEAR Mr. LawFrorpD,—You will perceive from the head- 
ing of my letter that I am now staying in Exeter, where I pro- 
pose to remain for the present, as I have engaged a curate to fulfil 
my duties at Banfield. Possibly I may not return at all to your 
neighbourhood ; but I shall always remember your very great 
kindness to me, and though you were not able to help me in this 
matter, I retain a grateful sense of your good intentions towards 
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me. If you should have any news to communicate, please direct 
to my present address, and believe me to remain, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“Davip STONE.” 


“ He does not say that he is disappointed,” I remarked, folding 


the letter again. 
“Does he not? Oh, well, he implies it then, and it ts dis- 
appointing not to be able to settle here among his own le. 


here is no house to let that would suit him except Heath Lodge, 
and he cannot get a bit of ground to build upon ; so that ifhe were 
to stay here he would be obliged either to remain single, or to take 
his wife to that inconvenient lodging with no up-stairs to it, that he 
has been living in himself.” 

That inconvenient lodging with no up-stairs to it! What could - 
she be thinking of, whoever she might be, not to feel that the pre- 
sence of the one beloved would make it into home, and that a 
home shared with him would possess every element of happiness? 
I asked myself some such question, but in a listless and weary 
kind of way; nothing mattered very much now. 

As summer waned into autumn, I fell into a state of utter 
despondency ; my home was unhappy, the pressure of money 
troubles had made itself greatly felt, and just when my sore and 
burdened heart longed for a touch of human kindness, I met with 
cold, cruel looks and words, daily and hourly repeated. Mamma 
had guessed my sad little secret, and in her hands it became an 
instrument of torture that would not permit me even the negative 
blessing of dull and apathetic rest. The wound was always being 
pressed upon, and suddenly I felt that this was too hard for me, 
that I must either.get away from it or sink under it. There were 
other places in the world, and I must get to one of them. This 
was the one idea in my mind, and it i me to appeal to papa, 
though I could not help seeing that he was weighed down with 
other cares and anxieties. J ud ing from former experience, I 
expected that my request woul | be parried with soothing words 
and religious maxims, and I was prepared to press it urgently ; 
but, to my surprise, papa met me fal way with a prompt acqui- 
escence. 

“Your dear mamma and I have observed that you require a 
change, my love,” he assured me, “and also that you are reaching 
an age when any little deficiency in your education becomes more 
observable, and should be remedied. 1 have been anxiously 
inquiring for some place in which you can enjoy for a time all the 
advantages of a happy and religious home; I should not like to 
send you to school, dear child, because you are a little past the 
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at which it is usual to do so, and it is possible that unkind 
remarks might be drawn upon you, if you should happen to be 
more backward than the rest.” 

I was silent at first from sheer astonishment; although pa 
was always kind to me, it was so utterly unprecedented that he 
should bestir himself practically on my behalf. I was not very 
strong at the time; all this trouble was telling upon me greatly, 
and I could only answer him with grateful tears. 

“What I especially wish for you,” papa continued, caressing 
me softly as he spoke, “is a pleasant and home-like place, where 
you will meet with all possible kindness, and where you can have 
educational advantages without the restraints of school. I believe 
I have been so fortunate as to find exactly what I was seeking’; 
but it was only after considerable exertion and many disappoint- 
ments that my inquiries were at length answered, and my wishes 
providentially crowned with success.” 

Dear papa! I should have trusted him more fully; all this 
time when money cares and worries were so palpably weighing 
upon him, he had yet been taking thought for me and for my 
troubles, and had quietly been doing his best to remedy them. 

I had not cared much about anything of late, but the prospect 
of a complete change roused me to take an interest in it. 

. And what kind of a place have you fixed upon, papa?” I 
asked. 

He answered my question by another. 

“ Did you ever hear of the Herrnhutters, my love?” 

* No—never.” 

“ Well, they are a simple and kindly people, very primitive in 
their manners and modes of thought, and there are a few com- 
munities of them scattered about this country, though their 
home is in Germany. They are chiefly afhcmrer 5 for missionary 
enterprise and endeavour, and there is nothing in the least austere 
about their Christianity; on the contrary, they are particularly 
cheerful, and are kind and considerate in all their ways. I have 
already made some arrangements for placing you in one of their 
English settlements, in Leicestershire ; the name of the village is 
Oak Brook, suggestive in itself of rippling water and verdant 
foliage.” 

And papa smiled. 

“Thank you, papa, and I should like to go,” I said at once. 

I was so very, very anxious to get away from the place that 
mocked me with the name of home. 

“Tam sure you will like it. And now, Priscilla, there is just 
one thing I want to say to you: this settlement, as I told you, is 
not a school, although young ladies are received with a view to 
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completing their education, and to strengthening them in all 

ness. Well, my love, opportunities for marriage occur from 
time to time there as elsewhere, subject to certain regulations, for 
among these primitive and kindly people things are not man 
exactly as they are in the cold and heartless world: If after a 
time you should prefer to remain with them, and should find your 
mind inclining towards the idea of marriage, remember that you 
have my free and full consent to contract an alliance according to 
their modes and customs.” 

“Tt is quite unlikely that I should form such a wish,” I 
answered. 

“Qh, of course you think so now; but as you get older, and 
think more of these things, you will probably see many reasons for 
preferring a married life to a single one.” 

“But, papa, I am not going to be altogether separated from 

ou?” 

“No, my love; I should indeed be sorry to entertain such an 
idea. You are only going to try whether a complete and pleasant 
change will be beneficial. You have been looking thin me Peak 
of _, and perhaps the air of this place may not be agreeing wi 
you?” 

“And the expense?’ I suggested, for I knew that business 
anxieties pressed upon him, and that mamma was foolish and 
unthrifty, 

“The expense, dearest, will not be beyond my means, at least 
for the present. And always remember that my chief anxiety is 
for your happiness, and that all other cares must be secondary to 

1s one.” 

Dear papa! How little justice I had done him when I imagined 
that his kindness of heart must be prevented from showing itself 
fully and practically by the great weight of money difficulties 
that pressed upon him! No father in all the world could be 
kinder or more anxious than he was, and the worst part of the 


i arrangements was that, for a time, they separated me from 
lm, 


XI. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY MARIA LAWFORD. 


WE are to believe that everything which happens in this world 
ppens for our good—those of us, at least, who can say, as I can, 
that they have never departed from the straight line of rectitude 
and good principle. But how mysterious are the workings of 
Providence, and in obeying the very best impulses of our hearts, 
ow little can we tell what new trials may be preparing for us! 
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I mentioned in my former statement that I had adopted as m 
own the infant daughter of my poor Adolphus; for I should, at 
events, have been obliged to make some provision for her, and ] 
was greatly in want of a new pet, and was pleased with the baby 
and with its likeness to myself. We moved to another part of the 
country soon afterwards, and changed all our servants in conse. 
quence ; so that the child was really believed to be our own, and 
in this way I not “at avoided the frightful name of grandmother, 
but was naturally looked upon with great interest as the mother of 
a young and engaging child, such as Priscilla certainly was at that 
time. I had found some difficulty in inducing Mr. Lawford to 
agree to the adoption, as he persisted in saying that it would bea 
great aa and that no good would come of it; but at length 
I succeeded in carrying my point. He only knew from my account 
that Priscilla was an orphan child, and he had no suspicion what- 
ever of her real parentage; indeed, I dreaded lest he should gain 
any knowledge of the wretched mésalliance into which Adolphus 
had been entrapped, for the heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked, and it is only too possible that he might have 
reproached me with the fact of this disgraceful marriage. He has 
at times been so misguided as to say that my system of constant 
management made Adolphus weak and characterless, and drove 
him into acts of eccentricity and deception; and I was anxious not 
to bring any such misrepresentations upon myself, although I have 
always been able to vindicate my system from all such attacks. 

Many of our present neighbours were living here when we 
moved to this place, bringing with us the infant daughter who was 
always said to be our own, and all of these can testify to the un- 
ceasing love and care with which she was watched and tended. I 
had two nurses for her, but yet I kept her with me constantly, 
and took her about with me everywhere. All her little dresses 
were richly embroidered, with robings down the fronts (1 have 
kept two of the handsomest, and have several times shown them 
to her when she has ungratefully complained of a defective ward- 
robe); her shoes were of blue kid, and her hats were of white 
satin. I felt myself an object of great interest to all neighbours 
and acquaintances with such a charming little daughter; and as it 
happens that neither Mr. Lawford nor myself possess any relations 
in England, except some distant ones, who never come near Us, 
there was no one to make any troublesome inquiries about Priscilla. 
The part of a tender and anxious mother is the most interesting of 
any that a woman can have to play, and while the child is very 
young the mother cannot be suspected of being anything but 
young herself. When I look back to those days, and to the love 
and tenderness which I lavished on Priscilla, I feel that this portion 
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of my history should be recorded as a proof of the perfection to 
which human nature can attain, when, freed from the dross of 
sordid and worldly motives, it learns to contemplate the highest 
example, and to put its trust in uncreated goodness and wisdom ! 
But as time went on I found that, like many another earnest and 
untiring worker, I was destined to meet with ingratitude and per- 
verseness for my reward. Priscilla grew out of the graces and 
pretty ways of infancy sooner than most babies do, and a likeness 
to myself, which had been at one time observed, quite faded away. 
As some recompense for these disappointments, she was very quick 
to learn the rudiments of reading, as well as little pieces of poetry, 
so that I could still have her for a pet ; a clever child is as interest- 
ing as a pretty one, at least while it is very little and babyish. But 
Priscilla grew big, and thin, and bony, and in the way ; it was no 
longer wonderful for her to be able to read easy books and recite 
childish verses, and the next part of her education would be dry and 
tiresome in its details, and as my health is at all times exceedingly 
delicate, it was impossible for me, in justice to myself, to under- 
take it. I had some thoughts of inquiring about a nursery go- 
verness for her; but Mr. Lawford complained of the rate at which 
we were already living, so that I was spared the contemplated 
exertion. But it cannot be said that Priscilla’s education was 
neglected, for a housemaid who was living with us at the time 
took great pains with her, and taught her several columns of 
spelling, as well as the Church catechism, and in after years her 
education would have been continued, only for the great pressure ~ 
of money difficulties that we experienced more and more. Of 
course, appearances must be kept up by people in our position, and 
my natural tastes lead me to delhght in the cultivation of rare 
exotics, and in other occupations and amusements that are neces- 
sarily expensive, so that there was — no money to spare for 
masters or for a governess. And as Priscilla grew older, she 
estranged my affections from her more and more; she was so very 
ungrateful for all that I had done for her, and so anxious to intrude 
herself upon visitors, and to take away some of their attention from 
me, that my heart began to turn to other sources of consolation, 
for I could not live without something to love and cherish; and 
it was a dear grey parrot with two of the handsomest of red 
feathers in his tail, who first compensated me for all the disappoint- 
ments I had undergone from Priscilla. This dear bird would 
allow no one to scratch his poll but myself, and would actually 
keep up @ conversation with me if I shaped my questions in a 
certain routine ; indeed, he had to be taken out of the room when 
we engaged in family prayers, which I never omit to read to my 
household every morning and evening, because he always persisted 
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in joining in the Amen, and thus excited among the servants 
some disposition to unbecoming levity. In the society of this in. 
telligent and affectionate creature many of my troubles were fop. 
gotten, and I felt how true it is that to every cloud there isa 
silver lining, and for every sorrow a compensating Providence. 

But after this time my troubles were greatly increased, for Mr, 
Lawford became more and more depressed after his return from 
London of an evening; and although he does not generally enter 
into these unpleasant matters with me, he now told me more than 
once that his business had greatly fallen off, and that one branch 
of it had been ruined by unexpected failures. Tio my mind the 
most painful part of these disasters was that they obliged me to 
conceal some of my plans and projects from my husband, as he 
became nervously anxious to avoid all new sources of expense; 
and, on the other hand, my medical attendant had expressly ordered 
me to keep my mind amused and at ease, and to indulge in all my 
favourite out-of-door recreations. We had given up our carriage 
and our second livery servant, which was of course a great depri- 
vation to me, and now I found myself obliged to hire a great deal, 
in order to obtain the carriage exercise which my health abso- 
lutely required. I also gained much solace and relief from painful 
thought by stocking the greenhouse entirely with tropical plants, 
and I am-sure that the interest of this occupation was of incal- 
culable use in restoring the balance of my spirits, and in distracting 
my attention from Priscilla’s ungrateful behaviour, and from her 
complaints about her dress and education. 

Priscilla was growing up almost into a young woman, anda 
more thoroughly perverse and unmanageable creature cannot well 
be imagined. Unlike dear Adolphus, to whom my will was 
always law, she cavilled at my teaching, transgressed my wishes, 
set herself up as if she knew right from wrong better than I did, 
and put herself forward to claim attention from my friends and 
my visitors. 

Among all the trials of my life I do not think there is one 
that can compare with this! To think that a child whom I took 
for my own, and adored and petted as no mother before me ever 
petted and adored her child, should only grow up to thwart and 
annoy me by constant perverseness and ingratitude! Of course I 
have never allowed myself to wish for anybody’s death, but still | 
felt that something must be done, for I could not go on living like 
this; all the pleasure of my home was completely spoilt to me by 
the mere fact of Priscilla’s presence, for even when her lips were 
silent her looks reproached me—me, who have been looked up to 
all my life as a model of every duty and virtue. And then I felt 
that 1 was never safe from her, for I could not tell what slanders 





she might whisper concerning me to the servants, not to the neigh- 
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for I took care that she should have no opportunity of 
yan oul with on, indeed, from many of my friends sah 
neighbours I received the deepest and kindest sympathy, for I had 
at different times opened and unburdened my heart to them, 
although, of course, I never spoke of Priscillaexcept as my daughter. 
I think that in this way I gained the fullest sympathy ; for when 
they remembered my great love and tenderness to her in her infant 
days, they could not but feel that some singular and deplorable 
perversity in her ~ must have made me act towards her 
as I was obliged to do. 

Something, as I said just now, had to be done, and I did it. 
My first idea was to send her to school with the understandin 
that her services should be made use of as soon as possible, o 
that she should afterwards either be kept as a teacher, or be placed 
in some other situation in which she could earn her own living 
without giving me further trouble. And I consider that such a 
life as this would be the very best possible discipline for such a 
character as Priscilla’s, and would afford her a chance of repenting 
of her past ingratitude. But, unfortunately, Mr. Lawford ob- 
jected to my plan on the ground of contingent expenses, as he 
considered that it would be a long while before Priscilla would be 
competent to support herself by teaching, and that in the mean 
time school bills would press upon us, and would be swollen by 
all kinds of items and extras, as is the custom in these establish- 
ments. 

I was very sorry and disappointed until another idea occurred 
to me, and this was first suggested when I observed that Priscilla, 
who is very conceited and supercilious, had taken a great dislike 
to a workwoman who was often employed here to alter and re- 
model my caps and dresses. This person, a widow advancing in 
life, and very pious and respectable, was evidently an object of 
antipathy to Priscilla, who would scarcely say a civil word to her, 
and avoided her in the most marked and unfeeling manner; and it 
suddenly occurred to me that it would be an excellent thing 
to engage this good and trustworthy woman as a resident, and a 
constant companion for Priscilla. Many desirable ends would be 
answered by this arrangement, for Priscilla would be punished for 
her unchristian and unreasonable dislike, and I could depend upon 
Mrs. Williams to keep a steady watch upon her, and to report all 
her goings-on to me; while the question of expense would be 
already answered, for Mrs. Williams would work for me every 
ae and her wages as Priscilla’s companion would be quite 
covered by the saving in dressmakers’ and milliners’ bills. In 
this way Priscilla could be kept with Mrs. Williams in their own 
part of the house without being in the way: 6f friends and visitors 
at all, and I could think of no more valuable discipline for a 
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character like Priscilla’s than constant association with a pious and 
excellent person, to whom she has taken an unamiable and unres. 
sonable antipathy. 

My plan was tried, and for some time it appeared to work ve 
well ; but, unfortunately, I soon had reason to believe that 
Priscilla’s artfulness and her craving for notice and admiration 
broke through the restraints which I had innocently believed to 
be so secure, and that she contrived to force herself upon the 
attention of a gentleman living in this neighbourhood, and to 
hoodwink Mrs. Williams while she did so. I have never been 
able to understand how it was that Priscilla managed to introduce 
herself to Mr. Stone, who holds a perpetual curacy about two 
miles from here, and whose church she attended on Sunday after- 
noons with Mrs. Williams; but it is certain that, in spite of the 
most vigilant care, she did so succeed, for her capacity for decep- 
tion equals her ingratitude, and I cannot depict it more strongly 
than in those words. Mr. Stone, I imagine, is a simple-minded 
young man, and Priscilla has probably induced him to believe 
that she is everything good and amiable, perhaps even that she is 
oppressed and unhappy ; for there are absolutely no limits to the 
depravity of the unregenerate heart, and Priscilla, while she is 
most terribly_untruthful, knows how to put on an air of the most 
transparent truth and candour. 

I had some faint idea of what was going on, though I scarcely 
believed in the extent to which Priscilla could carry her crooked 
ways, when all at once Mr. Lawford’s suspicions were roused on a 
subject to which I had hoped that they would never be directed-— 
to the trap into which my poor Adolphus had been betrayed by 
Susan Armstrong. How I had striven and laboured that this 
painful matter mght never come to his knowledge, that I might 
never be blamed, however unjustly, for the family disgrace! ‘The 
circumstances which led him to suspect it were most peculiar ; for 
it turned out that some considerable amount of property had been 
willed to Susan Armstrong, which is extraordinary when one con- 
siders that she was only a domestic servant; it was not known at 
first whether she was dead or living, and the search that was made 
for her led to the discovery of her marriage with Adolphus, or 
rather it was discovered that a person bearing her name had been 
married to some one bearing the name of my son. This might 
not have been thought of much importance in itself, but there 
were coincidences that led to further conjectures, and when these 
were placed before Mr. Lawford, he referred to me, to know 
whether I had any knowledge or suspicion of the event to which 
they seemed to point—a marriage between our son and the 
servant who had especially attended upon him during his first il- 
ness. It is difficult sometimes to know exactly what one ought to 
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do: but as it appeared that the marriage , if once proved, would be 
advantageous ite. Lawford, I considered it a duty to admit 
that I had known of it, though without intending in any way to 
refer to Priscilla; but, as usual, Priscilla obtruded the fact of her 
existence upon us just when we were discussing family affairs, and 
Mr. Lawford became suddenly struck with the coincidence be- 
tween her age and the date of the marriage, as well as with my 
resolution of adopting her, and with the likeness to me that, as a 
baby, was leis in her. I now felt myself to be very hardly 
pressed by circumstances; but the turn which events were taking 
showed me that the secret of Priscilla’s parentage was about to be 
discovered, and I thought it better to make it known to Mr. 
Lawford than to leave him to find it out ; so, acting upon that love 
of candour and openness which has always characterised me, I dis- 
closed to him the entire truth. 

The advantage which would accrue to my husband from the 
marriage between our son and Susan Armstrong prevented him 
from blaming me unjustly, as he might otherwise have done; and 
so far all was well. And it fortunately happened that when the 
matter was, with my help, more fully inquired into, and proofs 
were found of Susan’s death, no mention was made of Priscilla’s 
birth, the woman being dead at whose house she was born. But 
the chief evidence of Susan’s identity rested upon a likeness of 
her, on which her married and maiden name was clearly written, 
and which had been for years in the possession of a lodging-house 
keeper, the daughter of the one who had been Susan’s landlady; 
and although Susan was handsome after a bold and vulgar fashion, 
and Priscilla is not even commonly good-looking, the likeness of 
the portrait to Priscilla is quite unmistakeable. Even this might 
not have been of much importance, but Mr. Lawford considered 
that the whole affair, being of an unusual nature, would be very 
much talked over, and that the date of Priscilla’s birth would be 
sure to be remarked. People already think it singular, he said, 
that two children should be born of the same parents with an 
interval of twenty-four years between them; and the knowledge 
that Adolphus was married three-quarters of a year before Priscilla’s 
birth would of itself almost suggest the whole truth, some portions 
of which may at any time ooze out as the matter gets more talked 
about. Of course we have to be prepared for all these points of 
danger, and with regard to the mere idle gossip of the neighbour- 
hood, we feel that our best course would be to take no notice of 
it; but the risk of discovery would become serious if the likeness 
between Priscilla and the portrait were to be remarked by any of 
the persons who have been employed in the search, and are legally 
interested in the case. It would indeed be too hard if, after all 
that we have suffered from Priscilla, and all the care and money 
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that have been lavished upon her, she should step in between us 
and the only advantage which the wretched mésalliance has ever 
brought us! It would be enough to make one doubt the 
overruling guidance of Providence if such a thing were to be 
permitted ! 

As it is proverbial that people who are out of sight are out of 
mind, we decided that our most prudent course would be to send 
Priscilla at once to a boarding-school, and to keep her there; in 
this way all accidental collision between her and the lawyer who 
has conducted the case and has examined the portrait would be 
avoided, and in ceasing to be seen she would soon cease to be 
talked about by the neighbours, while the question of school 
expenses no longer becomes a serious one, as we have the prospect 
of at last reaping some reward for all that I, at least, have endured 
from that miserable marriage. While we were still debating upon 
this subject, Mr. Lawford was greatly surprised and shocked at 
receiving a positive offer of marriage for Priscilla from Mr. Stone, 
who must have been entrapped by that misguided girl, with all 
her mother’s cunning and duplicity. Of course our prospects of 
obtaining any just recompense for the family disgrace would be 
greatly endangered by such an event as the marriage which he 
proposed, for instead of leaving the neighbourhood Priscilla would 
be permanently fixed in it, and would, besides, have a husband to 
look after her interests, and, very probably, to make discoveries on 
her behalf; but my chief consideration was for Mr. Stone himself, 
who, from all that I hear, must be a most estimable young man, 
and who, in thinking of Priscilla as a wife, was preparing for him- 
self a life of misery from which I felt at once that an effort must 
be made to save him. 

Let any one imagine the depth of deceit which Priscilla must 
have practised before she could succeed in obtaining an intimacy 
with him suflicient to justify him in proposing to marry her, without 
giving the least cause of suspicion to Mrs. Williams, who has watched 
her unremittingly! And then imagine such a mass of deceit and 
cunning becoming the wife of a clergyman! No, my feelings as 
a churchwoman would forbid it, even if 1 had not a regard for 
Mr, Stone himself; we have all of us a great duty to perform to 
the church of which we are members, to keep all scandals out of 
it as far as in us lies, and I resolved not to flinch from my share 
in this duty, no matter how painful to my mind the necessary 
means might be. 

They were, indeed, of such a painful nature that I would rather 
not relate them here. Let it be sufficient to say that I saw in Mr. 
Stone another Adolphus, just ready to fall into the snare, and that 
I suggested the means of saving him from it. Priscilla’s absence 


from this part of the country became more than ever needful; but 
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we no longer thought it safe to place her ma boarding-school, and 
I cannot but attribute it to a most especial intervention of Provi- 
dence that our first cautious inquiries for some secure retreat were 
answered by a description of one remarkably suited to our purpose. 
It is called a convent, or Single Sisters’ House, although it is not, 
of course, a Roman Catholic establishment; on the contrary, it 
belongs to a community of Protestants, who call themselves Herrn- 
hutters, and are most blameless both in life and doctrine. They 
are, however, essentially a peculiar people, and one of their 

uliarities consists in the very great secrecy which they observe 
towards the outer world; for they place their settlements in the 
most out-of-the-way parts that can possibly be found, and nothing 
that passes within the settlement is allowed to transpire, no matter 
whether it is really of importance or not. I need not say that this 
extreme and systematic secrecy will suit Priscilla’s case exactly; 
but the Herrnhutters have another and still more remarkable 
peculiarity, which is, that the young women in their care are 
married from these Single Sisters’ Houses, and are sent abroad as 
missionaries, and finally got rid of in this way. Nothing in the 
way of onere is ever allowed, nor is there any choice in these 
marriages, which are decided by a singular plan peculiar to the 
Herrnhutters. Every one knows that the Roman Catholics forbid 
marriage to their priesthood; but the prospectus which I have re- 
ceived from the Herrnhutters sets forth that no missionary or 
person called to any holy office among them is allowed to be 
unmarried, or even to remain a widower, so that there is a constant 
demand for young women who are willing to enter themselves as 
candidates, and who, on being chosen in this way, are generally 
sent abroad; for the Herrnhutters, although they keep so quiet in 
England, are most zealous as missionaries, and have extensive 
settlements in Greenland, in North America, in the West Indies, 
and in many other parts of the world. I cannot but regard our 
discovery of these worthy people as a most providential circum- 
stance, and [ can only hope that Priscilla will learn to appreciate 
the many privileges which she will enjoy as a member of their 
community, and to repent in time of her great ingratitude towards 
one whose tender love and constant care have never been exceeded, 
and have seldom, if ever, been equalled even by the best and 
kindest of the human race. 


XII. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LAWFORD. 


I Noricep that there was quite a bustle of preparation during 
the last few days of my life at Pebble Combe, and that mamma 
quite departed from her usual way of talking much and doing 
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little, and did really exert herself to get together something like a 

ble outfit for me. Mrs. Williams was at work for me al] 
day, and one of the servants as well; and mamma directed and 
supervised, as if for once she took an interest in matters belonging 
to me. Can it be possible that I have misjudged her of late; that, 
after all, she does care for me in her way? Now that I was part- 
ing with her, some such questions would repeat themselves in my 
mind, and I asked myself, too, whether I have always been free 
from blame in my intercourse with her, forbearing and considerate 
as a daughter should be to a mother, especially when such an 
unusual length of years separates the two. But it was only now 
and then that I was sufficiently alive and awake to what was going 
on around me to ask such questions as these. Generally my 
ati were all turned upon the past, that short past of strange 
perp exing trouble, of far-off unshaped hope, of hope that clothed 
itself with form and substance only to fade away again, and to 
leave my desolate life more desolate still. 

The days moved slowly ; but the preparations went on quickly, 
and the last morning came. Mamma was affectionate at parting: 
I observe that she always is. When a servant leaves the house, 
mamma’s voice will falter at the last moment, though she has pro- 
bably never spoken to her for weeks except to find fault, and she 
will cry over a discarded pet even while she is discarding it. | 
think that this surface-sensibility is quite genuine, and t: at it is 
one of the natural gifts of which mamma is vain. Poor mamma! 
we are so very different that it seems as if God had made a mistake 
in giving me to her for a daughter. 

Mrs. Williams went with me to Oak Brook, and papa took us 
to the train. He was evidently very anxious about me, and 
solicitous for my comfort; and if t hed not been weighed down by 
a sense of utter desolation, I should have prized the hour or two 
of uninterrupted intercourse with him. f or Mrs. Williams did 
not count for anybody now, and any word that she might mis- 
interpret and carry back to mamma was of no consequence. My 
heart sank down just a little lower when the train moved on and 
pap was lost to sight; it was something to feel that it could sink 
ower for anything or anybody. 

The train took us swiftly on through closely-cut fields that had 
been heavy with the harvest freight, past woody hollows where 
the autumn hectic had stolen upon the green, past many-coloured 
hills, changing in the distance to brown, and violet, and grey, 
stretching away before us from this weary world to the far-off land 
of dreams, where hard, earthly outlines grow soft and misty, and 
mingle with the clouds. Mrs. Williams was soon in the literal 
land of dreams, lulled by the swift and steady movement and the 
rush of sound, while movement and sound set my busy brain to 
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landing me in the regions very far away, where all thin 

ng bor ay by the longing heart and the striving will; sts 
the mountain moves, and the impossible sinks away from sight, I 
have read of the wonderful effect of narcotic drugs in numbing all 
sense of mental pain, and transforming not merely the future, but 
the actual present, into a time of dreamy happiness, just distinct 
enough to be enjoyable, but I could always attain the same results 
by means of the two enchanters, sound and speed. And yet they 
say that railways are prosaic things, at war with the imaginative 
portion of our nature, crushing down the idealism of the age 
which produced them! I cannot read this riddle; perhaps my 
own experience may be in some degree exceptional. 

The train stopped at length, and all the wheels and springs that 
had been moving in my mind stopped too, and randown. Yet 
we were not at the end of our journey, but in a large and hand- 
some railway station, at which we must wait for more than an 
hour for the train that would take us the ten remaining miles. 
Mrs. Williams roused herself at once to secure my luggage, re- 
marking the while that “a beautiful smell” came from a door just 
opposite our carriage. The smell evidently arose from a combina- 
tion of beef and cabbage, and I remembered with a dull sense of 
pain and loss how I had once commented to Mr. Stone on that 
strange habit of hers, of calling eatable things beautiful when they 
happened to be nice. 

“Perhaps it is the only medium through which the idea of 
beauty can enter her mind,” he had answered; “ sea her 
heaven will consist of a series of favourite dishes transcendently 
cooked and served.” 

And of course I received this conjecture with an “Oh!” of 
length and breadth proportioned to the shock my orthodoxy had 
received. 

“Well,” he persisted, “you believe that as the tree falls, so it 
lies. Your attendant has reached her full soul-growth, and it 
only enables her to appreciate the love of God as exemplified in a 
good dinner; either you must believe that she will see it in this 
way to all eternity, only with stronger views through better 
dinners, or else that the tree does not lie as it has fallen, but that 
a transformation takes place, so that the being in heaven is not 
identical with its former self on earth.” 

We were soon seated at a small table, testing the goodness of 
the viands from which the savoury smell had proceeded. The 
sights and sounds and associations of the place were all quite new 
to me, and the strange feeling came over me that I was only a 
spectator, not an actor, in the events of this portion of my life. I 
saw myself, and was sorry for myself, as Isat there with a stunned 
and stupified feeling, brought back to ordinary life, roused from 
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the reverie that had striven to vivify the past. And all this while 
my companion chattered on. ' 

“Nice tender greens, ain’t they, miss? It’s more than we could 

at this time o” year to get summer cabbage in its first 

prime; it mostly stalky, like a hard-hearted sinner, a-branch- 
ing out into his sins. There’s just one thing as might be better; 
the cabbages ain’t been squeeged enough, and there’s green water 
in my plate along with the gravy. It’s like as if it was to remind 
us that we've no abiding city here, and can’t have everything just 
to our minds ; it’s always the same on earth, if you notice, miss— 
always green water with our greens, but there won’t be none when 
we gets to heaven. Mustard, if you please.” 

Have you finished?” I asked at length ; “it must be getting 
near our train time.” 

“Qne moment, miss. I see a damsel tart on the buffet, and 
that’s a thing as would downright lie on my conscience if I passed 


- it by. To slight the fruits of the earth seems like paying a bad 
ee 


compliment to the Lord, and there’s the cook’s 
thought on, too.” 

A plateful of the damson tart was accordingly devoured, and 
then the train came up that was to take us the short remainder of 
our journey. We were whirled along through harvest-fields now; 
for though the harvest was over in the south of England, it was 
only beginning in Leicestershire, and Mrs. Williams called on me 
to rejoice that the grain was so tall and abundant, and the pro- 


ings to be 


spects of the harvest so good. 


“Tt may seem hodd to you, my dear,’ she continued, “ but I 
never see a harvest-field without the smell of toasted muffin 
a-coming into my nose. I’ve got what they call the imagination 
horgin very strong, and I dare say you can’t always follow me in 
all them fancies. Mother couldn't.” 

There was no railway station within a mile of Oak Brook, and 
we descended at a very small and inconvenient one, little better 
than a shed, the nearest station to Oak Brook, at which we found 
two young women waiting for us, members of the community 
into which I was about to be admitted. They were pleasant- 
looking, I thought, and were not distinguished by any peculiarity 
of dress. When our luggage had been claimed and secured, they 
turned to me with just the same expression on both their faces, a 
smile of welcome as nicely rendered as smile could be, and each in 
turn said something pretty to “dear Priscilla,” calling me at once 
by my Christian name. Their pretty sayings were leavened by a 
mixture of religious sentiment which made them sound nicer still, 
and in the same breath the porter was admonished to take care of 
my bonnet-box. Then they said exactly the right thing to Mrs. 
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and accorded her a sweet but modified welcome, with 
less Christianity in it, for she was to be their guest for one night 


2 now we were upon our way to the convent, through sweet- 
scented clover-fields and wide-spreading meadows, where sheep 
were nibbling the short thick grass, and the hazy autumn sunlight 
fell slantwise, and prolonged the shadows of great elms and giant 
oaks before us. And so on until we came to the spot from which 
the village took its name—a brook overshadowed by a bending 
oak tree, the branches of which had become wa by leaning 
towards the water, that flowed on with a contented little murmur, 
like a soliloquy in undertones, with endless da capos. One of the 
girls looked musingly towards the water, and softly repeated part 
of a verse from an old hymn: 
*To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary, wandering steps He leads ; 
here peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow.” 

“Lawks, and so He does,” Mrs. Williams promptly rejoined, 
“and watercresses growin’ aside of ’em !”” 

Now the stream before us was not a river, either soft or slow, 
but a chattering little brook, whose shallow wavelets did not much 
more than cover its pretty neutral-tinted flooring of pebbles; but 
the words of the hymn so nicely repeated made one feel as if the 
scenery ought to be in accordance with it, at least until one had 
heard it quoted on a dozen different occasions (to as many 
strangers), and then the sense of unfitness grew strong, and almost 
ludicrous. 

We passed through a straggling country village, with its church 
and churchyard, the former surmounted by a neat extinguisher b 
way of spire, and then climbed up a hill, on the heights of which 
the Settlement of Herrnhutters reposed. 

“We have the hill,” the one who was walking next to me 
observed, “and the church people have the valley below us; so that 
Wwe are nearer heaven, you see, dear Priscilla.” 

“T wish you wasn’t quite so near,” Mrs. Williams groaned. 
“If I was the queen I'd order all them dratted hills to be made 
level; and that’s what is to be done one day, you know: every 
mountain and hill shall be made low; but that don’t hinder my 
legs from feeling as if somebody had stole the springs out of ’em 
now.” 

_ A few more steps brought us to the top of the hill, and directly 
in front of the settlement, which consists of five large buildings, 
central one a handsome chapel, crowned with a dome or 


cupola, and looking as if it might contain from two to three thousand 
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persons. There are two neatly paved walks leading to the two 
principal entrances, very straight and rigid, with lime-trees at the 
sides of each, planted at exact intervals. To the left of the chapel, 
as we faced it, stood the boys’ school, and to the left again stood 
the Single Brethren’s House ; to the right of the chapel was the 
girls’ school, and still further to the right the Single Sisters’ House, 
of which I was about to become an inmate. It is a large, red. 
brick, many-windowed house, covered in most parts with ivy, and 
on the whole I thought that the outside of it had a comfortable 
and home-like aspect. Houses differ in this respect as much as 
people do. Some architects, I suppose, cannot design a house, 
only a prison, or an institution, when they want to be grand, and 
something that looks almshousy when they wish their structure to 
be pretty and fanciful. 
he _ Sg stood open, and we entered without knocking; we 
were in a long passage with doors on either side, and a wide un- 
carpeted staircase to the left. The house looked large and bare, I 
thought; but presently we were taken up the great rambling stairs, 
past a large mullioned window, on which the ivy sprays were fast 
encroaching, and into a cosy parlour, where everything looked as 
if it were in.constant and comfortable use, from the old-fashioned 
bookcase, with displaced and tumbled volumes, to the soft old 
hearthrug and the well-worn footstool upon it. It looked nice; a 
nook to read in when one’s mood inclined to books, a nest to 
repose oneself in when one desired the luxury of an idle hour. It 
was the abbess’s room, and the abbess herself was in it. She is 
about fifty years old, capped and spectacled, tall and portly in 
aspect, with a face from which beams broadly an expression of 
peace on earth and goodwill towards mankind. Her face looks 
thoughtful, too; her eyes seem as if they had bent over perplexing 
mur a in their time; and is there another look, the expression 
that we sometimes find in the portraits of saintly personages who 
have had to rule, and to manage, and to be very worldly-wise after 
a sanctimonious fashion? Perhaps there may be, but if so it 
vanishes with that broad and kindly smile, and you think no more 
of it than you do of the spots on the sun when his cheery light 
falls upon you. 
She received us with kindly warmth, and her voice in itself was 
a welcome. The Sisters’ House, she explained to us, is not a 
school, although girls of all ages are received for educational pur- 
poses; the primary object of the house is to afford a home to un- 
married women of the Herrnhutters’ persuasion, who are called 
Single Sisters from the age of eighteen, and who may live here 
and learn to support themselves by the beautiful needlework for 
which the Sencketen have gained a reputation all over Europe. 
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Household matters are managed economically, and only a small 

sum is charged for living here; so that those of the sisters 
who ate clever at the work (which is called satin-stitch) can main- 
tain themselves without difficulty, while others pay a little towards 
their expenses, and make up the remainder by needlework. The 
Sisters’ House, as she explained its objects and mode of manage- 
ment, appeared to possess all the advantages of a Roman Catholic 
convent, without any of the drawbacks that must inevitably attach 
to the conventual system, as practised by the Romish Church; for 
here the sisters are bound by no vows, and can at any time return 
to the world, should oa! gre to do so; and they are so far from 
being bound to a single life, that marriages are arranged for them 
in some peculiar way which I do not yet ua it while, on 
the other se they find here all the attractions of a convent life 
—complete seclusion from the world, the continual influence of 
religious surroundings, the sense that they are in some way dedi- 
cated and set apart to lead a life that is more wholly consecrated 
to God’s service than that of their neighbours. This was all that 
I could learn from that first interview, and all, I fancy, that I was 
intended to learn, so far. 

“ And a sweet place it seems to be, ma’am, when once you gets 
to it,” Mrs.. Williams observed, “and not much fear of worldly 
troubles and temptations coming after you, without they was to 
come ina balloon. I declare I feels like Elijah on Mount Horeb, 
only that I couldn’t fast forty days, nor yet forty hours, up here. 
And it’s one of the things as ought to be better explained to us, 
ma'am, that the mountain air had the wrong effect on his consti- 
tootion, and took away his appetite instead of giving him one.” 

The abbess scrutinised her with a half-amused expression. 

“ Strangers always feel it a great exertion to climb the hill,” she 
said good-naturedly, “and by this time you must want your tea. 
I will see about it directly.” 

She left the room for this purpose, for the house seemed to 
possess no bells, and I afterwards found that there were no servants; 
the household work is done by the inmates in turn, and the two 
sisters who had met us at the station waited upon us at tea. I was 
now somewhat excited, in spite of the long and wearisome journey, 
and I could eat nothing; I was only tempted by the fragrant 
coffee, made after an old German fashion, exactly as we English 

le make our tea. Mrs. Williams fully supplied my deficiency 
in this respect. 

_“« Miss is downcast, ma’am,” she explained, “at leaving of her 
ll a and mamma; but it won't last long, not with such 
victuals as these before her every day. The smell of that ham 
would go far towards converting a Jew, unless his nose was stopped 
up, as well as his understanding, by the letter of the old law. And 
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I do think as it’s one of the greatest arguments for Christianj 
that it stops all the useless waste of good food in sacrifices as 
never take away sin, and that it doesn’t say No to a good supper 
of eggs and bacon, as would have drove Moses out of the house, 
with his handkerchief to his nose, ma’am.” 

“ Some learned commentators are of opinion that in Asiatic 
countries pigs are subject to a disease that makes them unfit for 
food,” the abbess remarked, “and they trace the Mosaic pro. 
hibition to that reason.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I don’t profess to be nothing but a poor igno- 
rant sinner myself, but still it does seem as if Moses ought tb fas 
turned his attention to keeping of pigs in health, instead of for. 
bidding them to be eaten; because so much food could never have 
been made o’ purpose to be wasted, and you can’t do nothing else 
with pigs but eat ’em. You can’t ride ’em—at least I wouldn’t be 
the one as tried it first—and if you was to stock a park with ’em, 
like deer, it would only make you low-spirited every time you 
walked in it, to see all the legs and loins a wasting there.” 

“The forbidden apple has been presented to the human mind 
under various forms,” the abbess remarked, thoughtfully. 

“T don’t hold with it when it runs on four legs, ma'am, and is 
good and savoury like this meat; you wouldn’t go to comparea 
sour apple with a mellow ham, would you now?” 

She was right so far, that the abbess did not attempt the com- 
parison ; instead of doing so she turned to me, and tried to draw 
me into conversation. She seemed to be very gently feeling my 
mental fabric, laying » soft but scrutinising hand now on this side 
and now on that, aware instinctively of points that would not bear 
much pressure. seams | she asked if we would like to see the 
prayer-hall, which I concluded must be a kind of private chapel, 
or oratory, belonging to the house. I was right in this conjecture; 
the prayer-hall is a very large room, fitted up with benches, and 
with a table—I do not know whether I should be correct in calling 
it an altar—on which devotional books are placed. One entire side 
of the room is covered by a life-sized painting, which represents 
the burial of our Lord. It seemed to me to be a fine picture, very 
forcibly conceived and painted, and on this account painful to con- 
template, for the artist saw his subject on this side only, and gave 
the full idea of humanity that had suffered to the utmost, without 
a single gleam of the Sovinity that destroyed death, even while 
submitting to it. The picture attracted me strongly, and I should 
like to have full leisure to look at it by myself. I wonder if the 
legend relating to it by any possibility is true. An uneducated 
man, a Herrnhutter of course, is said to have painted it without 
the least previous practice or knowledge of art, inspired solely by 
religious enthusiasm. If this be true, 1t amounts to little less than 
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absolute miracle; but there is not much chance of aapees. or dis- 
proving it, 1 the artist did not wish his name to perpetuated 
ith his work. 

Fl cxpsoel an evening service in this prayer-hall, but was told 
that it is only used in the mornings and on festival days. There 
js always an evening service at the chapel, for which the bell soon 

to ring. I was not too tired to attend it, for there is some- 
thing in the novelty of this place that rather excites and interests 
me, and Mrs. Willams professed her willingness to go with us, as 
the chapel is next door but one to the Sisters’ House. The service, 
we were told, would consist of a litany, and the said litany was 
sung all through, without a spoken word. There was a splendid 
organ, with two deep-toned wind instruments of the trumpet kind, 
and two choirs of evidently trained singers, one choir at each end 
of the chapel, which rors tows a fine effect. The congregation 
sometimes stood, sometimes sat down, and sometimes knelt, but 
always sang. ‘The litany was addressed to our Redeemer, and the 
words were utterances of the most passionate love and devotion, 
some of the expressions being quaint, but that I suppose is because 
the service is a translation of a German litany. Our church ser- 
vices are cold compared to this. The airs were constantly varied; 
they were grave and solemn, but full of grand harmonies. I could 
feel the swell of the great organ underneath my fect; the air 
around me seemed to thrill and tremble with its burden of musical 


sound. 


There was a minister behind a table or altar similar to the one 
in the prayer-hall, but he seemed to have nothing whatever to do 
except to chant an occasional line. I heard him spoken of as the 
nt and in time I suppose I shall get to know the right names 
by which to call people and things; just now I am only —s 
about me. I found ¢ out why there are two entrances to the chapel, 
for the men all sit on one side and the women on the other, with 
an aisle between. I heard also that the services are very varied, 
and that these litanies are only performed once in each week, on a 
Friday evening. 

I was much impressed by a certain warmth and fervour in the 
service, as well as by the fine music, but Mrs. Williams appeared 
to be greatly disappointed and fatigued. It was about half-past 
eight when we left the chapel, and our entire community retired 
for the night at that early hour. I was taken to an immense 
dormitory fitted up with thirty-six little German beds, all with 
sides to them like boxes. The dormitory is airy and well ven- 
tilated ; but this practice of sleeping in public seems very odd to 
me, and I like it less than anything I have yet observed here. 
Strict silence is evidently enforced; and as Iwas thoroughly tired 
and worn out, it was not long before I fell asleep. 
v2 
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TEA-TABLE TALK. 
§ 2. 

ONE aspect there certainly is under which tea appears to signal 
disadvantage, and as a branded name,—when associated, namely, 


with those anile conclaves which give occasion to such compound 
phrases as Tea-and-Scandal. Churchill, in 1762, speaks of 


Matrons, who toss the cup, and see 
The grounds of Fate in grounds of tea ;— 


but this tampering with hidden things, over their cups, was harm- 
less compared with the bad eminence that Matrons were to attain 
in making the tea-table a focus for tattle—the centre of a circle of 
gossips, who would spare no reputation, and stick at no lying 
legend. Robert Ferguson’s attack on the plant itself was as feeble 
and futile, in limping verse, as was Jonas Hanway’s, in halting 
prose; but there was no denying one particular clause in his indict- 
ment—that in which he describes a slander-loving bevy, of the 
Mrs, Candoiit and Lady Sneerwell sort,— 
At tea-board met, 

Attend their prattling tongues ; they scoff, they rail 

Unbounded ; but their darts are chiefly aim’d 

At some gay fair, whose beauties far eclipse 


Her dim beholders, who, with haggard eyes, 
Would blight those charms, &c. 


Crabbe introduces an average coterie, in his borough sketches, 
just 
——as their tea they sip 
While the town small-talk flows from lip to lip ; 
Intrigues half-gather’d, conversation-scraps, 
Kitchen cabals, and nursery mishaps. 


nome Irving, in one of his early metrical essays, or Poems 
from the Mill of Pindar Cockloft, Esquire, strikes out against that 
“convention of tattling—a tea-party bright, Which, like meeting 
of witches, is brew’d up at night: Where each matron arrives, 
fraught with tales of surprise, With knowing suspicion and doubi- 
ful surmise; Like the broomstick-whirl'd hags who appear in 
‘Macbeth,’ Each bearing some relic of venom or death.” And 
mark his sliding-scale or ascending series, his graduation of 
qualities both of the tea and the scandal: 

The wives of our cits of inferior degree 

Will soak up repute in a little bohea ; 

The potion is vulgar, and vulgar the slang 

With which on their neighbours’ defects they harangue ; 
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But the scandal improves, a refinement in wrong! 
As our matrons are richer, and rise to souchong. 
With hyson—a beverage that’s still more refined, 
Our ladies of fashion enliven their mind ; 
And by nods, inuendoes, and hints, and what not, 
Reputations and tea send —— to pot. 
| While madam in cambric and laces array’d, 
With her plate and her liveries in splendid parade, 
Will drink in imperial a friend at a sup, 
Or in gunpowder blow them by dozens all up. 
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As early as Dean Swift’s time, the relationship between tea and 
scandal was a recognised fact. In one of his patriotic Letters, 
devoted to the encouragement of Irish products and the discourage- 

- ment of foreign imports, we find the Dean all anxiety to mo 
Irish veoh oh “banish tea and coffee and china-ware out of 
their families, and force their wives to chat their scandal over an 
infusion of sage or other wholesome domestic vegetable.” Nota 
bene, however, that although Swift would fain clear the kingdom 
of tea, he has no notion of making an equally clean sweep of 
scandal. 7’hat he assumes to be a constant quantity,—and he even 
suggests a new pabulum for its daily sustenance, as a thing that 
must be kept alive somehow, by hook or by crook, by tea or by 
sage. But the female sages in question have never been brought 
over to sage-tea. 

Mrs. Browning has a sharp cut at one of the species, “a good 
neighbour,” who calls upon you (quite in a friendly way) on 

——cuts your morning up 
To mince-meat of the very smallest talk, 


Then helps to sugar her bohea at night 
With your reputation. 


wa FINE wee CCl 


But perhaps the most astringent of strictures on this kind of 
sisterhood are to be found in the verses of Thomas Hood. Consult, 
for instance, his veracious history of deaf Dame Eleanor Spearing, 

; who listened so eagerly for scandal through her ear-trumpet—and 
“gathered such meanings, double or single, that like the bell with 
muffins to sell, her ear was kept in a constant tingle.” 


But this was nought to the tales of shame, 
The constant ings of evil fame, 

Foul and dirty, and black as ink, 
That her ancient cronies, with nod and wink, 
Pour’d in her horn like slops in a sink : 

While sitting in conclave, as gossips do, 
With their Hyson or Howqua, black or green, 
And not a little of feline spleen 

Lapp’d up in “Catty packages,” too, _ 

To give a zest to the sipping and supping ; 
For still by some invisible tether, 
Scandal and Tea are link’d together, 

As surely as Scarification and Cupping : 
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Yet never since Scandal drank Bohea— 
Or sloe, or whatever it happen’d to be, 
For some grocerly thieves 
Turn over new leaves. 
Without much amending their lives or their tea— 
No, never since cup was fill’d or stirr’d 
Were such vile and horrible anecdotes heard, 
As blacken’d their neighbours, of either gender, 
Especially that which is called the Tender, 


But instead of the softest we fancy therewith 

As harden’d in vice as the vice of a smith, &c., &c.,— 
in short, if all were true that fell from the tongue, “ there was not 
a villager, old or young, but deserv’d to be whipp’d, imprison’d, or 
hung, or sent on those travels which nobody hurries to publish at 
Colburn’s, or Longman’s, or Murray’s.” Dame Eleanor’s trumpet 
is, in fact (i.e. fiction), a consignment ab inferis,—a link to the 
infernal regions, whither her use of it hastens herself and others, 
The Trumpet-bearer emphatically comes to grief. Into this 
diablerie we have no wish to enter; suffice it to give the moral of 
the tale—for it brings us back to the tea-table: 


There are folks about town—to name no names— 
Who much resemble that deafest of Dames ; 
And over their tea, and muffins, and crumpets, 
Circulate many a scandalous word, 
And whisper tales they could only have heard 
Through some such Diabolical Trumpet ! 


On two grounds, then, was tea destined to be decried for the 
female patronage vouchsafed. It was the traditional vehicle, or 
rather inspirer, imstigator, and abettor of scandal. And in this 
connexion, it was stigmatised as a noxious weed. It was also, 
during the eighteenth century, regarded almost exclusively as 4 
womanish affair—and though, in this view, it was innocent 
enough, still the slur stuck to it, of being a something per se un- 
manly, and absolutely unworthy the notice of the sterner sex. 
“Throughout the eighteenth century,” says Mr. de Quincey, 
“when first tea became known to the working population, the tea- 
drinkers were almost exclusively women; men, even in educa 
classes, very often persisting (down to the French Revolution) m 
treating such a beverage as an idle and effeminate indulgence.” 
This remark is made, quite incidentally, in accounting for the 
altered size of tea-spoons. Why is the ordinary tea-spoon of 
this present nineteenth century nearly as capacious as the dessert 
spoon of our ancestors? And an explanation is offered in the 
fact of the men of this century turning tea-drinkers. “ This 
obstinate twist in masculine habits it was that secretly controlled 
the manufacture of tea-spoons. Up to Waterloo, tea-spoons were 
adjusted chiefly to the calibre of female mouths. Since then, 
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y to the benefit of the national health, the grosser and 
pay sex have universally fallen into the effeminate habit of 
tea-drinking; and the capacity of tea-spoons has naturally con- 
formed to the new order of cormorant mouths that have alighted 
by myriads upon the tea-trays of these later generations.” 

Like most of the Lakers, his associates, or sometime guides, 
philosophers, and friends, De Quincey was a lover of tea, and has 
repeatedly owned the impeachment, and justified the attachment. 
Southey advocated the plant wholesale, on political and national 

unds. On his return from a tour in France and Switzerland, 
in 1817, we find him writing to a friend, his belief that “if the 


Ky use of tea could be introduced, it might prove a general 
n 


efit. . . . Domestic habits are what are wanting in France; 
and if it were the fashion to drink tea, they would be very much 
promoted by it. In Morocco, tea is gradually superseding the use 
of coffee. I do not know why it is so little liked upon the con- 
tinent of Europe, when among us it has become one of the first 
necessaries of life. We tried it sometimes [while abroad], but 
scarcely ever with success.” 

We may here parenthetically remark that the accomplished 
authoress of “ Quits,” in her first graphic novel of modern life in 
Bavaria, describes tea as a beverage only then just coming into 
fashion in Germany, insomuch that, in that class of society where 
it was seldom made, the infusion caused considerable commotion. 
Accordingly we get a quasi tea-making scene, as follows, on occa- 
sion of a betrothal and the feast-making that ensued: “ Hildegarde 
and her stepmother were unsuccessful in their attempt; the toa 
tasted strongly of smoke and boiled milk. Everybody sipped it, 
and wondered what was the matter, while Madame Rosenberg 
assured her guests that she had twice made ‘a tea,’ and that it had 
been excellent; the cook, Walburg, or, as she was familiarly 
called, Wally, must have spoiled it by hurrying the boiling of the 
water. Mr. Hamilton, as an Englishman, would, of course, know 
how to make tea; he really must be so good as to accompany her 
to the kitchen, and they would make it over again.” The Eng- 
lishman complies, and his tea is unanimously praised ; but Madame 
Rosenberg repents her appeal to English intervention when she 
finds the selicks contents of her paper cornet, with which she had 
expected to regale her friends at oaks half-a-dozen times, incon- 
siderately emptied at once into the teapot. Ipso facto, he gets 
into hot water as well as the tea. But to return to the Lakes. 

In a much later epistle, full of “social science” for home con- 
sumption, addressed to his sociological and politico-economical 
friend, Mr. Rickman, Southey writes, “I quite agree with you 
t tea and sugar must be at least as nutritious as beer, and in 
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other respects greatly preferable to it.” He is treating of many. 
facturing distress and operative diet, in the first year of William 
the Fourth. Wordsworth we have already seen, self-drawn, in 
lusty bachelorhood, listening to his kettle’s soothing undersong, in 
his little cottage among the Westmoreland hills. De Quincey’s 
first sight of this bard, and this cottage, was pleasantly associated 
with the tea-table. “ About four o’clock it might be, when we 
[Coleridge’s wife and children were the writer’s companions 
arrived. At that hour, in November, the daylight soon declined; 
and, in an hour and a half, we were all collected about the tea- 
table. This, with the Wordsworths, under the simple rustic 
system of habits which they cherished then, and for twenty years 
after, was the most delightful meal in the day; just as dinner is in 
great cities, and for the same reason—because it was prolon 
into a meal of leisure and conversation.” Miss Bronté’s lively 
picture of Caroline Helstone’s tea-making, when the curates were 
present in a body, gives us to understand that Yorkshire people, in 
those days, “took their tea round the table; sitting well into it, 
with their knees duly introduced under the mahogany.” It was 
essential, she adds, to have a multitude of plates of bread and 
butter, varied in sorts and plentiful in quantity; it was thought 
proper, too, that on the centre-plate should stand a glass dish of 
marmalade; moreover, “among the viands was expected to be 
found a small assortment of cheesecakes and tarts; if there was 
also a plate of thin slices of pink ham garnished with green 
parsley, so much the better.” But we question if the Grasmere 
cottage affected even this moderate degree of ostentation.—Into 
that same cottage, at tea-time, we will take another peep, after a 
lapse of years, when its tenant is the Opium-eater. In his Con- 
fessions he gives detailed instructions to whoever might will to 
paint him chez lui, in his little library (little enough as a room, 
but large in its bookish sense—for it holds some five thousand 
volumes, collected gradually since his eighteenth year). So he 
bids the hypothetical painter of this room to “ make it populous 
with books; and, furthermore, paint me a good fire; and furniture 
plain and modest, befitting the unpretending cottage of a scholar. 
And near the fire paint me a tea-table; and (as it is clear that no 
creature can come to see one on such a stormy night) place only 
two cups and saucers on the tea-tray; and, if you know how to 
paint such a thing symbolically or otherwise, paint me an eternal 
teapot—eternal a parte ante and a parte post; for I usually drink 
tea from eight doled at night to four in the morning. And, as 
it is very unpleasant to make tea, or to pour it out for one’s-self, 
paint me a lovely young woman sitting at the table. Paint her 


arms like Aurora’s, and her smiles like Hebe’s; but no, dear 
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M——! not even in jest let me insinuate that thy power to illu- 
minate my cottage rests upon a tenure so perishable as mere per- 
sonal beauty, or that the witchcraft of angelic smiles lies within 
the empire of any earthly pencil.” One is reminded of an unknown 
writer's well-known stanzas, beginning, 
The hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 
The kettle on for tea, 


Palemon in his elbow-chair, 
As blest as man could be— 


while Clarinda “who his heart possess’d, and was his new-made 
bride,” occupied a similar position to that of M—— in the Opium- 


eater’s hill-side house. 


Mr. de Quincey has, indeed, recorded his impression—coloured 
by personal experiences like these—that happiness enters the room 
with the tea-tray. For tea, he says, though ridiculed by those 
who are naturally coarse in their nervous sensibilities, or are be- 
come so from wine-drinking, and are not susceptible of influence 
from so refined a stimulant, will always be the sais beverage 
of the intellectual; —“ and, for my part, I would have joined Dr. 
Johnson in a bellum internecinum against Jonas Hanway, or any 
other impious person who should have presumed to disparage it.” 
Joanna Baillie’s fanciful picture of a Japanese beauty’s tea-party, 
similarly but more saliently contrasts the respective inspirations 
derivable from the teapot and the flask— 

And as she poured the beverage, through the room 
Was spread its fleeting, delicate perfume. 

Then did bright wit and cheerful fancy play 

With all the passing topics of the day. 

So delicate, so varied, and so free 

Was the heart’s pastime then inspired by thee, 
That goblet, bowl, or flask, could boast no power 
Of high excitement, in their reigning hour, 


Compared to thine ;—red wildfire of the fen 
To summer moonshine of some fairy glen. 


Of course it is of some little importance that it should be tea that 
18 in the teapot, to warrant all these panegyrics,—and not a sham 
or substitute of home production. As there are eggs, and eggs,— 
to use a familiar adage, significant in its very obscurity, and the 
more definite in meaning because so indefinite in expression,—so 
there is tea, and tea. “T hope it is to your taste, sir,” Meg Dods 
says, to her nabob guest, when she has complacently poured him 
outa “dish” of her best. “It is as good as we have any right to 
ye, ma’am,” answers Mr. Touchwood: “not quite like what 
I have drunk at Canton with old Fong Qua—but the Celestial 
Empire does not send its best tea to Leadenhall-street, nor does 
Leadenhall-street send its best to Marchthorn.”—That may be very 
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true, Dame Dods submits, and yet she will venture to say her 
mixture is “muckle better” than he has been getting at St, 
Ronan’s Well yonder.—But that is neither China nor Leadenhall. 
street ware. “Tea, madam !—I saw none—Ash-leaves and black- 
thorn-leaves were brought in in painted canisters, and handed 
about by powder-monkeys in livery”—this “blessed decoction” 
being doled out, he adds, at the “ miserable allowance of a cockle- 
shell full of cat-lap per head.” Not of ash and blackthorn-leaves 
was the royal Chinese poet thinking—(the only Chinese poet that 
Byron had ever heard of,—see his lordship’s allusion to “ the 
Emperor Kien Long, and his Ode to Tea,”—when he com 
the éloge which, by imperial edict, was published in thirty-two 
different types and characters, and has been painted on all the tea- 
ts in the empire;—and of which the concluding stanza is (in 
Bir John Barrow’s verbal translation): “ At your ease, drink this 
ssertr liquor, which will chase away the five causes of trouble. 

e can taste and feel, but not describe, the state of repose pro- 
duced by a liquor thus prepared.” As prosaic, this, for an Ode, 
mor by a Celestial emperor, and Brother of the Sun and 

oon, as if the inspiration came from mere cat-lap. (Leigh Hunt 
may well pronounce “ the commendatory inscription of Kien Long, 
to an European taste at least,” to be “somewhat too dull, unless 
his Majesty’s teapot has been shamefully translated.”) Call for 
tea,” Mr. Landor makes his Emperor exclaim, after a prolonged 
conference with Tsing-Ti; “Call for tea; my head is dizzy, and 
my stomach is out of order.” Incomprehensible would it have 
been to his Majesty that the outer barbarians should sometimes 
abstain from tea, because of these and similar symptoms—as 
though it produced or aggravated, not cured the evil. He would 
have doubted the wit of even a Horace Walpole, for instance, if 
he met with such passages as these written by that Complete 
Letter-writer: “It at has forbid me tea, and been obeyed; 
and I Song that one of the most difficult points to carry with 
me.” And again (1765): “What has done me most good, is 
having entirely left off tea, to which I believe the weakness of my 
stomach was owing, having had no sickness since.” But Horace 
retained, at any rate, his respect for the renounced beverage, and 
only — it with reluctance and from conviction (mistaken or 
not). He was just the frail, shadowy substance, in physique, to 
be congenitally prone to what his jolly sire would jeer at, as the 
worst sort of cat-lap and slops. 

Cat-lap is, indeed, the best word your lovers of strong drink 
can find for the “fragrant lymph.” That is the graphic synonym 
for it used by the poor, dissipated, but kindly sea-captain in 
“Redgauntlet.” When Nanty Ewart, of the Jumping Jenny, 
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offered his sick passenger, Alan Fairford, a quid, or a can of 
fp, or a jorum of hot rumbo, and finds him mer them all, the 
fnendly smuggler exclaims, with hearty earnestness, as he tosses 
off his own beaker of brandy, “I wish I had anything that could 
do you good” —and just then the thought occurs to him, “ Faith, 
and we Save tea and coffee aboard !—I’ll open a chest or a bag, 
and let you have some in an instant. You are at the age to like 
such cat-lap better than better stuff.” Fairford accepts this pro- 

ition, with thanks; and the energetic captain is soon heard 
noisily directing the breaking-open of a chest, and anon returns to 
the spot “ where his ome lay sick and exhausted, with a cup, 
or rather a canful, of tea; for everything was on a large scale on 
board of the Jumping Jenny. Alan drank it eagerly, and with so 
much appearance of being refreshed, that Nanty Ewart swore he 
would have some too, and only laced it, as his phrase went, with 
a single glass of brandy.” 

That amusing personage, Mr. Randy, in Colonel Hamley’s 
novels, when blarneying the austere Jennifer, succeeds in drawing 
from that domineering housekeeper a suggestion that “ perha 
Mr. Randy’s walk had disposed him for some refreshment,” and 
she would therefore “take his company during the meal as a 
favour.” The meal happens to be tea. And Mir. Randy “ was 
not particularly addicted to tea: on all those points for which it 
has been extolled—as a stimulant, as a refresher, as an agreeable 
beverage—he considered it to be greatly excelled by brandy-and- 
water.” But he shocked not the lady’s hospitable feelings by 
calling it, what he thought it, cat-lap. 

Theodore Hook sneers at it, as fit only for milksops and 
Cockneys. He shows us Jack Brag “ringing for some tea,—a 
beverage in which the subjects of Cockaigne delight.” Sir 
Morgan O'Doherty, on various occasions, announces his “ total 
scorn” of it. “It is a weak nervous affair, adapted for the diges- 
tion of boarding-school misses, whose occupation is painting roses 
from the life, practising quadrilles, strumming on the instrument, 
and so forth. Old people of sedentary habits may take chocolate 
if they like it; I, for my part, stick to coffee when I am studious.” 
“Tea!” cries Mr. Savage’s Will Whitebait, “I have not taken 
tea for breakfast for several years—when I did, it used to keep 
me awake all day.” “I never take tea,” screams Theodore 
Hook’s superlatively shrill little Major Overall—“ never—no, 
hever take tea—depend upon it, tea is vulgar, terrible, dreadful, 
unwholesome, poisonous, destructive; coffee, when you can get it 
good, which one never does in England, is healthy, refreshing, 
excellent; but tea—coarse, low, horrid.” Mr.~ Luttrell, satiri- 
cally touching upon certain go-ahead and unfeminine propensities 
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in the “ fast” portion of the female world—as that world wagged 
many years ago—records this, among other monstrous innovations 
of the rebel crew, that they 


——rail at Congou and Bohea, 
Because, forsooth, they are but tea— 


whereas they intend to stickle for iced champagne and claret, in 
lieu of “ paltry black and green;” for their creed is, that 


Tea mars all-mirth, makes evening drag, 
And talk grow flat, and courtship flag ; 
Tea, mawkish beverage, is the reason 
Why fifty flirtings in a season 

Swell with ten marriages, at most, 

The columns of the Morning Post. 











On the other hand, turning to its apologists, eulogists, and 
adherents in general, we find it receiving golden opinions from all 
sorts of men, Lord Lytton incidentally extols it as “the pedes 
trian’s best beverage, familiar and oft-calumniated tea.” Mr. 
Hawthorne is transcendental in its praises—“ delicately fragrant 
tea, an unpurchasable (?) luxury, one of the many angel-gifts 
that have fallen upon us like dew.” Mr. Landor, for its sake, 
apostrophises even China with a benediction, as 


—before my eyes 
The steams of thy sweet herb arise. 


Leigh Hunt qualifies his own avowed preference of coffee, by the 
acknowledgment, that the general association of ideas is in favour 
of tea, as suggesting no confinement to particular ranks or modes 
of life. Let there be but a fireside, says he, and “ anybody, of 
any denomination, may be fancied enjoying the luxury of a cup 
of tea, from the duchess in the evening ae ea who makes 
it the instrument of displaying her white hand, to the washer 
woman at her early tub, who, having had nothing to signify since 
five, sits down to it with her shining arms and corrugated fingers 
at six.” He adds, that if there is any station of life in which tea 
is enjoyed to most advantage, it is that of mediocrity,—that in 
which all comfort is reckoned to be best appreciated, because, 
while there is taste to enjoy, there is necessity to earn the enjoy- 
ment. Another popular writer hails both tea and coffee (on 
chemical principles) as “ more especially essential to the poor”— 
as supplying a void which the pinched labourer cannot so readily 
fill up with weak and sour ale; “they are substitutes for the 
country walk to the factory girl or the seamstress in a garret. 
They are ministers to temperance, they are home comforts. Mrs. 
Piozzi making tea for Dr. Johnson till four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and listening contentedly to his wondrous talk, is a pleasant 
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anecdote of the first century of tea: the artisan’s wife lingering 
over the last evening cup, while her husband reads his newspaper 
or his book, is something higher, which belongs to our own 
times.” The universal popularity of tea—its use among all 
estates and degrees, high and low, rich and poor, one with an- 
other—is mrnoptically epicted, so to speak, by an anonymous 
yersifier of the last generation: 


But where shall we the brisk decoction find, 

Or where remark the small upcurling steam, 

Or the white clouds of lazy-mantling cream, 
That round the cup their 7 progress wind P 
In brightest porcelain, trick’d with us hue, 
Or Stafford ware of simple white and blue ? 
In the lone cottage of the aged woman, 
On the bleak skirt of some wide, windy common, 
Who spins and shivers in her threadbare cloak, 
Save when, at morn and eve, the scanty smoke 
Breaks through the fissures of the seen Frere straw 
That tells a tale of many a winter’s flaw ? 
Yet e’en to her one genial drop is given, 
One drop of comfort from a milder heaven. 
Or where the city dame in attic hovel, 
Starves upon plain work, or compiles a novel ; 
Writes of the warbling stream, the whispering grove, 
And, pinch’d with hunger, weeps the woes of love ? 
Or in the learn’d confines of —— College, 
Which takes the Tea-tree for the Tree of Knowledge. 
Or even here—where, high on dusty shelf, 

With ragged pamphlets, and worm-eaten plays, 
In solitary state, my cup of delf 

Its own, and my unmated lot betrays. 


These lines may probably have been written by Hartley Cole- 
nidge,—though we do not remember to have seen them among 
his collected works.—But Mr. Thackeray furnishes us with the 
prettiest little synopsis we know of—at once graceful, tender, and 
icturesque—of tea-drinking womankind. True, he makes George 
arrington laugh at Pendennis for patronising the tea-cup, 
while he is taking another swig at the.beer. “Pen drinks tea,” 
he tells the Major; “it’s only fit for old women.” But turn to 
the chapter where Captain Shandon scufiles off to drink away his 
newly-acquired five-pound note, fiddling at it in his waistcoat, 
while his Poor, tient, wasted wife turns sadly aside, after a faint 
totest: she had hoped to have him to dinner herself to-day—but 
¢ was off to the tavern, and there was no chance of that now. 
“So Mrs. Shandon went to the cupboard, and, in lieu of a dinner, 
made herself some tea. And in Et varieties of pain of which 
we spoke anon, what a part of confidante has that poor tea-pot 
played ever since the kindly plant was introduced among us! 
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What myriads of women have cried over it, to be sure! Wha 
sick beds it has smoked by! What fevered lips have received 
refreshment from out of it! Nature meant very kindly by women 
when she made that tea-plant. With a little thought what a series 
of pictures and groups the fancy may conjure up and assemble 
round the tea-pot and cup! Melissa and Sacharissa are talking 
love secrets over it. Poor Polly has it and her lover’s letter 
upon the table; his letters who was her lover yesterday, and when 
it was with pleasure, not despair, she wept over them. Mary 
comes tripping noiselessly into her mother’s bed-room, bearing 4 
cup of the consoler to the widow who will take no other food, 
Ruth is busy concocting it for her husband, who is coming home 
from the harvest field—one could fill a page with hints for such 
pictures;—finally, Mrs. Shandon and httle Mary sit down and 
drink their tea together, while the captain goes out and takes his 
pleasure. She cares for nothing else but that, when her husband 
is away. Why was not a page filled with hints for more such 
pictures—or who would not welcome plural pages of them, from « 
painter of so much feeling, and taste, and delicacy of touch? 








FOTHERINGAYY. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 


TIME no ghastlier page has written than the hapless Mary smitten, 

Crush’d, dishonour’d, and betray’d by a rival’s jealous fears; 

All the old heroic stories, of the Virgin Monarch’s glories, 

Wear shadows dim and mournful, like a landscape seen through 
tears. 


’T was a crime that sullied nature, and deform’d each noble feature, 
That won the love of England to her lion-hearted queen ; 

Out with subtle, specious reason, and the statecraft plea of treason, 
For the axe had long been sharpen’d, and the sacrifice foreseen. 


Call the royal victim faithless, nor from worse than folly scatheless; 
Let the musty roll of ages all her secret sins unveil, 

Still, she sought a shelt’ring haven, with no forebodings craven, 
Like the vessel seeks a friendly port when shatter’d by the gale. 
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Ah! piteous trust—long hounded, and her woman’s heart sore 
wound 
d left to noble janitors, forsooth, of knightly race 
Ai length fate's poison’ d chalice, petbrimmtd with hate and malice, 
Js to yield death’s boon of freedom from the trammels of disgrace. 


From her chamber drear and dim swells the penitential hymn: 
«Jesu, aid me !|—all betray’d me, save the loving eyes of Heav’n; 
Holy refuge of salvation, grant me help and consolation, 

May the sins be all forgiven of a bosom anguish-riven !” 


A hush, for steps are nearing, and death’s messenger, appearing, 

Points the passage to the scaffold, and “My lords are waiting there,” 
Ay, waiting, wolfish, eager, for the doom’d one, wan and meagre, 
Whose sands of life, now running fast, might well the headsman 


spare. 

She rises, faint with weakness, but with a placid meekness 

That marks the soul triumphant o’er the mortal coils of pain; 

Her weeping maids surround her, true and loving they have found 
her 


And she clasps them to her bosom with a pray’r to meet again. 


Sir Andrew Melville, kneeling, his features blanch’d revealing 
The bitter throes of agony that stirr’d his loyal breast, 

A few brief words has spoken, but with voice subdued and broken, 
“Tis the heaviest blow that takes from us our noblest and our 


best !” 


And the Queen, with hand extended, and with grace and sweetness 
blended 

Speaks in soft and soothing accents to the old man at her side: 

“T have learn’d, good Melville, surely, wherein to trust securely, 

Where the sad and heavy-laden can alone in peace abide!” 


Tottering feebly, worn and weary, she has reach’d the chamber 


dreary, 
Where the headsman waits her coming, dark and dismal as the 


dead ; 

In the hall of feast and revel are the implements of evil, 

But she clasps the Cross more closely that will strengthen her in 
need. 


Black _ hangings,—light grows dimmer, and the tapers faintly 
glimmer 

As the pallid victim enters in the solemn hall of death; 

But the arms of faith uphold her, angel-ministrants enfold her, 

And breathe upon her bloodless lips a life-renewing breath. 
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She stands erect and stately, and surveys the scene sedately, 

Then lifts her eyes enraptured while the cruel doom is read ; 

Not a trace of weak emotion breaks her spirit’s deep devotion; 

All earthly “diana and hopes, and fears seem number ’d with 
the dead. 


Then with proud and lofty en she demands a patient hearing: 
“ Queen I am, unfetter’d by the laws that others bind; 
The allegiance that I own is to God in heaven alone, 

© gave me sovereign power, and in whom my rights are 


shrined !” 
Now pray’rful, interceding, with soften’d, plaintive pleading, 


She craves for mercy on the foes who did her cruel wrong; 
And the holy Cross uplifting, life’s moments swiftly drifting, 
Her last words moisten many an eye in that funereal throng. 


“Bless my country, now bereft me, bless the traitor-friends who 
left me, 

Bless the King, my son, and grant that he may rule in peace and 
love; 

Bless the Queen, ah! Saviour, bless her! may no woes like mine 
oppress her— 

Sweet Mother! may we all unite, forgiven, in bliss above !” 





Veil the scaffold, staunch the bleeding—but the crime dies not 
unheeding ; 

’Tis a blot on England’s ’scutcheon, let the world think what it 
may ; 

And Memory’s curse still lingers, for “ Decay’s effacing fingers” 

Have left no stone to mark the site of blood-stain’d FoTHERINGAY. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF THE SUN. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF FERNAN CABALLERO. 
By R. S. FaBer. 


Ir was sunset, and the bells of the city of Seville were ringing 
whilst many pious hearts raised themselves towards heaven in that 
hour which is dedicated by the Church to the remembrance of the 
dead. All around lay cold, silent, and gloomy in the increasin 
darkness of a December night; a thick curtain of clouds conceal 
the stars, which, as some poet says, are the eyes with which heaven . 
looks on earth. 

In the drawing-room of one of the beautiful houses of Seville, 
called by strangers palaces, before a stove in which there glowed 
bright as torchlight a cheerful fire of olive-wood, was seated a lady, 
wrapped in the sad and solemn thoughts which fill the hours and 
darkness of night. She only heard the groaning of the wind, 
which was dealing destruction on the oranges in the arden, and 
which, coming down the chimney of the stove, fell upon the 
flames, which sunk trembling down, and scattered through the 
room masses of flickering light. ‘The solitude seemed to oppress her; 
and as if some good genius was busying himself to prevent its 
designs, the door flew open, a figure appearing in the shadow, the 
sight of which must have been pleasing, inasmuch as on seeing it 
the lady made a gesture and uttered an exclamation of joy, and 
tose to meet it. 

The new-comer was an elderly lady, rather short and dark, 
whose animated manner and bright lively eyes showed that years 
had passed over this youthful and energetic nature without im- 
pairing it, and without its mistress noticing them. 

_ “Well, marchioness,” said she, “to come such a distance as it 
is from my house to yours, one wants love and a carriage.” 

“Love has been enough for.you; and how grateful Tos to you 
for it! Now I know the truth contained in the proverb, ‘Love 
pp with love.’ To think of coming out in such a night as 


“I had no other, my child,” replied her friend. “Do you 
know,” she added, “that I have been looking at you, and have 
seen that you have a languid air, as the poets of the day say, 
which does not by any means become you? If your friend the 
Baron de Saint Preux had seen you, he would say that, stretched 
a8 you are in your seat before the fire, you look like the statue of 
yr weeping before a burning throne.” 
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“Truly,” replied the marchioness, laughing, “ the throne that 
is burning here was only that of a linnet.” 
| “If Joaquin Becquer were to see you, he would certainly take 
you as a model for some picture of the Widow of Padilla,” rm. 
turned she who had just entered. 

“This pleasantry, which abounds in you like merriment in 
children, gives me great relief,” replied the marchioness, with 

ignation. 

Sir Robert Bruce would say, if he saw you, that spleen was 
aaa rs oe praised as making any real progress in the 
world.” 

“ But, my friend,” answered the marchioness, “ when penalties 
are Ser, 
“Tf you talk to me of penalties, I’m off double quick,” inter 


| rupted the lady; “I have a whole om of them at your disposal, 


which I left behind me at home when I set out. I am come that 
we may kill a few moments in dainty converse, as the fine talkers 
say, extravagant as they already are among us. Let us leave 
laments for Passion Week.” 

“In no wise will you entertain me better and more to my 
taste,” replied the marchioness, “ than by telling me the story of 
that ome woman who owed to her extraordinary beauty the 
name by which she was so well known.” 

“The ‘ Daughter of the Sun’? It is true I promised to relate it 
to you; and it is also certain that no one could tell it with greater 
accuracy than myself, since I learned it in the island of Leon, the 
scene of her triumph, where I passed my early life, my father 
being Captain-General of the district.” 

The two friends seated themselves before the stove and stirred 
up the fire, and the marchioness prepared to listen with eager 
curiosity to the following story: 


The Lady was left a widow with an only daughter, of 
such marvellous beauty that she gained the name of the “ Daughter 
of the Sun,” by which she became well known. Her mother 
brought her up apart from the world, in quietude and seclusi 
keeping unceasing watch over her treasure, until she ent 
her to the hands of a worthy and honourable man, who, by 
uniting himself to the beautiful girl, bestowed on her his name 
and property. Don A. F. was a man of some merit, and the 
“ Daughter of the Sun” married him without either wishing for ot 
opposing the match; she followed in this instance the bidding of 


her mother, who had never met with any opposition from het 
obedient daughter. 


The newly married pair had for some time enjoyed unclouded 
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i when an event, unnecessary to mention, obliged 
Don A. F. to take a voyage to the Havannah. Then it was that 


begged his mother-in-law to take charge of her daughter, and 
anes her from Cadiz during his absence. This he did, because 
at that time—it was in the year 1764—Cadiz was a very wealtliy 
city, and gold drew after itself the luxury, vanities, passions, and 
intoxicating pleasures which usually accompany it. To be far 
from this hot-bed of temptation and danger, Don A. F. begged 
them to remove to the island, where were the arsenal and naval 
station, and which was left almost deserted since Cadiz attracted 
thing to its own immediate vicinity. 

Whilst a vessel sailed slowly out of the bay of Cadiz, a carriage 
with four horses, whose bells jingled merrily, hurried swiftly alon 
the causeway which leads from Cadiz to the island, and which 
rises up between two seas, which at high tide so nearly unite, that 
the causeway looks more like a bridge than a road. 

In the carriage were two ladies: the one old, and whose features 
showed traces of care and anxiety ; the other young and beautiful, 
whose face was bathed in tears. In front of them sat a young 
negress, the attendant and companion from infancy of the lady 
who was weeping; and by her absurd remarks and grimaces she 
contrived that before they got a league from Cadiz the tears of 
her mistress began to dry, and a smile began to take the place of 
the sighs which had before burst from her lips. 

The island of Leon is a long, narrow town, which raises itself 
white and shining among the heaps of salt about it like a swan 
surrounded by her young. ‘Three things are noticeable in it—the 
palm-trees growing in its sandy soil, the observatory of the 
arsenal, and the domes of its churches, The island is gloomy, like 
a beautiful woman ousted by some fortunate’rival; or, rather, the 
island, with its arsenals, docks, rope-walks, shipwrights’ yards, and 
machmery, seems like the sailor’s wife in her solitude, seated on the 
beach and gazing at the sea. 

_ The carriage stopped before a handsome house which, like most 
in the town, was built of stone, with marble pavement and doors 
of mahogany. In front of the street-door opened that leading into 
the garden. A corridor led to this, with pillars of marble, between 
which had been trained jasmines, honeysuckles, and garlands of 
roses,iforming together festoons of flowers, which swung to and fro 
m the air. Narrow paths paved with brick divided the garden 
into four parts. The walls were concealed beneath a thick veil of 
creepers. In the centre of the garden was a summer-house, so 
completely covered by passion-flowers, that, in the twilight, it 

ed more like a grotto than an arbour. In the middle of it 
was a little marble Cupid on a pedestal, who held one hand over 
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his arrows, and imposed silence by placing a finger of the other on 
his lips. 

It aa in this summer-house that the “ Daughter of the Sun” 
passed many long and solitary hours. Sometimes, after moments 
of prolonged silence, Francisca, her negress, would say to her: 

“This boy, my lady, makes signs to us to keep silence. But it 
would be better if he were to bid us speak, since we are forgetting 
how to do so. My master in his ship has the dangers of the seq 
and storm, but here we have nothing but flowers.” 

The “ Daughter of the Sun” sighed and answered : 

“My husband thinks that, 


Where there are two who love each other dearly, 
What pleases one, must please the other clearly.” 


Thus passed the life of this lady, who unfortunately had not 
been accustomed to occupy her time and mind with anything. She 
wanted a life of activity, the power of flitting asit were from flower 
to flower like a butterfly. 

One day the beautiful recluse was seated at her window fanni 
herself. Francisca, stretched on the floor, was amusing herself by 
dyeing the hair of her mistress’ white dog with indigo water. 

“Do you know, my mistress,” she said, suddenly, “ that the 
officer, the commander in the royal navy, who follows us when we 
go to mass, has moved into the house opposite?” 

The “Daughter of the Sun,” on hearing the words of the 
negress, involuntarily turned her head, and saw in the balcony of 
the house to which Paca alluded a young man who, perceiving at 
this instant that she fixed her gaze upon him, saluted her with 
that grace and politeness which has always distinguished the officers 
of the royal navy. 

The reproof which the “Daughter of the Sun” was going to 
administer to her attendant died away upon her lips when she saw 
the young man, since she had already bestowed somewhiat too 
much notice upon him. So Francisca proceeded: 

“ He is called Don Carlos de las Navas; he is five-and-twenty 
years old, and is the best officer in the division. He is so good 
and so open-hearted that all the world loves him.” 

“You seem to be very much interested in all that concerns this 
cere a said her mistress, interrupting her, “But since all 
this is no business of mine, keep it for yourself and other inquisr 
tive persons.” 

“See what a blue dog my mistress has here,” said the abashed 
damsel, to distract her attention. 

But the thoughts of the “ Daughter of the Sun” were fixed 
neither on her blue dog or black servant. For some days a h 
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some young man had followed her wherever she went; she saw 
him everywhere, in the street, at church, in her thoughts and 
dreams. Now she discovered him lodging in the house opposite 
her own; they had mentioned his name ; she had almost formed 
an acquaintance with him by means of a greeting she had not been 
able to prevent. 

It is superfluous to add that Las Navas, who was one of the 
most accomplished gentlemen of his time, had, on seeing the 
“Daughter of the Sun,” conceived for her one of those passions 
which, at a time when politics did not altogether absorb men’s 
attentions, filled their whole souls, and urged them to attempt im- 
possibilities. 

For a long time all his efforts were in vain; for into the 
“Daughter of the Sun” had been instilled religious principles, 
which if they do not always suffice, in consequence of human 
frailty, to enable us to avoid committing a sin, yet always have the 
power to amend and correct it. Las Navas was in despair; the 
“Daughter of the Sun,” on her part, had exchanged her former 
calmness and dislike for a sorrow which continually consumed her. 
Francisca, the negress, full of compassion for the sufferings of both, 
and yielding to the uncivilised instincts of her race, without re- 
flecting on the wrongful origin of these voluntary sufferings, or on 
the disastrous consequences of her injudicious compliance with 
their wishes, gave way to the entreaties of Las Navas, and one 
night when her mistress was sadly sitting in the garden in the 
summer-house, she opened for him a little door which was there, 
and which opened on to the Albina—a solitary and marshy tract 
of land extending between the island and the sea. 

It is a very well-known fact that it is the first step which costs 
one so dear. The door which the negress had so imprudently 
opened was now opened every night. In that gallery, lately so 
lonely and desolate, among those flowers lately so despised, and in 
the hght of that moon but a short time ago so slighted, the lovers 
spent nights of enchantment, the happiness of which lulled even 
conscience to sleep. Thus passed a year. 

It then happened that the captain-general of the department, 
who had gone to Jerez, suddenly died there, and the whole brigade 
had to go over to that town to attend the funeral. This absence, 
short though it was to be, caused deep sorrow to two beings who 
could only exist in the same atmosphere, and for whom absence was 
& compound of grief and disquietude, of anxiety and jealous fears. 

On the evening of the second day after, the “ Daughter of the 
Sun” was sitting in the garden corridor; Francisca was at her feet. 

€ moon was rising clear and peaceful, like a heart free from 
passions and troubles. 
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“ My lady,” said Francisca, suddenly starting up, “here is the 
Sefior de las Navas. Did you not hear his signal ?” 

“Tis not possible,” answered the “ Daughter of the Sun,” in 
agitation and with eae heart. 

“ Listen, listen,” replied the negress. 

The “Daughter of the Sun” listened, and heard distinctly the 
peculiar whistle with which Las Navas used to make known his 

ce. 

Francisca hastened to find the key of the little door, which she 
then ran and opened, and Las Navas wrapped in his cloak entered 
with hurried steps. 

But Francisca was unable to close the door again, for two men 
pushed it open, came in, and pursued after Las Navas. 

Overwhelmed and paralysed with terror, the negress could 
neither move nor cry out. The men who had entered overtook 
Las Navas, and before he could defend himself or parry the blow, 
they struck him with their daggers in the breast. Las Navas fell 
without a groan. When the assassins saw him stretched upon 
the ground, they fled. 

For some time the most profound silence reigned throughout 
the place; the dumb witness to the deed, Francisca, remained 

ysed under the double influence of fear and horror. The 
“ Daugliter of the Sun” lay senseless on the marble steps of the 


galery ; Las Navas gave not a sign of life. The moon illumined 
the garden with her calm, silvery light; the flowers filled it with 
their perfume. 

After a time Francisca recovered herself, and, roused by the 
acute — which succeeded to her former feeling of intense 


horror, she turned towards her mistress, whom she saw already 
dishonoured and ruined, embraced her in her arms, roused her, 
and strove to comfort her. 

“My lady, my lady!” she exclaimed, “ you are undone if they 
find this body here. Your honour depends upon what we can do 
in these few moments; and they are numbered. We must carry 
away this corpse, which will compromise you if found. Courage! 
my mistress, courage! If you do not do this for your own sake, 
do it for my master’s. Let us carry away the corpse to avoid 
scandal and reproach. Help me to drag it to the Albina, for! 
cannot do so by myself.” 

And the energetic negress seized on her unhappy mistress, and 
“a her to assist in dragging the body to the Albina. 

“Enough ; I can do no more,” groaned her mistress. 

“ But, my lady,” replied the negress, sorrowfully, “ do you wish 
to appear in a court of justice?” 

And the two, suppressing their grief, terror, and faintness, 
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began to take hold of the motionless body to carry it further 


away. ° . . 
Afterwards Francisca, supporting her mistress, conducted her to 
her room and made her lie down; and then returning to the 


garden, poured water over the places stained with blood, and 
eradicated every sign and trace of the dismal deed with that 

which, arising from love, is the most persevering. Then 
she returned to her mistress, and seeing her stretched out as pale 
and motionless as though her bed were her coffin, she fell on her 
knees and, raising her trembling hands towards her, burst into 
tears and sobs, exclaiming, 

“Qh, my mistress, I have ruined you!” 

“No, Francisca, no,” murmured her mistress; “ you have saved 
me.” 

And throwing one of her ivory-white arms round the ebony 
neck of the negress, she drew her towards her, bursting into 
tears. 

“Dawn is now coming,” said Francisca, a short time after; and 
she went to open the windows to put an end as soon as possible to 
that dreadful night. 

However oh poets may say—and as a rule they only know 
about the dawn by hearsay—daybreak is a gloomy time. When 
the day closes, everything makes ready for repose; when it dawns, 
everything prepares for toil and suffering. The light of day 
illumines a city of the dead; such brilliance in the heavens, and 
such silence on the earth, form a painful contrast. The beautiful 
and silent “ Daughter of the Sun” appeared on this morning to be 
without life. 

Francisca had compelled her to get up and sit at her window as 
usual, in order to avoid all suspicion. The negress herself kept 
going in and out of the room. 

“What is the report?” asked her mistress, in a low voice. 

“There is none as yet,” replied Francisca, in the same tone. 

“Sacred Heaven! That abandoned corpse!” groaned the 
wretched lady. 

Francisca wrung her hands, and made asign to her to be silent, 
Sud to her mother, who was calmly praying at the sofa. 

Suddenly were heard the brilliant and lively strains of military 
music. It was the brigade returning from Jerez. 

Every note of the music which she had so often heard when the 
man whom she loved, and who was now a lifeless and abandoned 
corpse in the Albina, came marching at the head of the brigade; 
rg one of these notes was a dagger, which smote and pierced 
the eart of the unhappy woman whose very anguish was a crime. 
Suddenly she ceased to groan, and remained perfectly silent; 
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her eyes opened wide and became fixed with terror; a convulsive 
trembling took possession of her, and her only action was to ex. 
tend her arm with a gesture of horror towards the street. Frap. 
cisca rushed to the window, and following with her eyes the 
direction pointed out by the arm and looks of her mistress, she 
saw—saw, leading his brigade, Las Navas, who at this instant raised 
his head, smiled, and saluted his mistress gaily! Francisca gave , 

oan and fell down senseless; the “ Daughter of the Sun,” beside 

erself, called upon Heaven, imploring mercy, and in a loud voice 
related what had happened the preceding night. They thought 
her mad, and her mother bade a doctor be summoned; but Fran- 
cisca, On —— to herself, confirmed her mistress’ story. 
hasten to the Albina; but no corpse was to be found there. 

uestion Las Navas; he had not left or been able to leave Jerez—~g 
fact which his comrades unanimously confirmed. 


The “Daughter of the Sun,” after her recovery from a long 
illness, wrote to her husband, confessing her fault, and entreating 
his forgiveness and permission to retire into a convent and there d0 
penance. Her husband gave his consent, and the “ Daughter of 
the Sun” took the veil in the convent of the Descalzas of Cadiz, 
where, after a life of exemplary virtue, she died as a saint. Fran- 
cisca followed her to the convent. 

“ And how was the mystery explained?” asked the marchiones 
of her friend, with deep interest, when the latter had concluded 
her story. 

“Tt was never explained so far as the incredulous were con- 


cerned,” replied she; “ but to believing hearts it commended itself 
immediately.” 


Note. This is a true story. The “Daughter of the Sun” was 
born in 1742, and died as a nun of the Descalza order at Cadiz in 
1801, at the age of fifty-eight. 
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VALE AND CITY. 


XII. 
The City. 

My pear F.,—You cannot expect me to introduce you to 
another visitor in this letter; I feel that any one would be an in- 
trusion under that tree of yours, which you have made so idyllic, 
so poetic, with the presence of the great Spaniard. I must be 
allowed also to be idyllic, and to speak a little of trees and lawns 
and winding walks. Pray let me speak to you of a pic-nic, which 
if not a thing of beauty nor “a joy for ever,” is a very nice thing 
— a poetical phrase !), and a real enjoyment to your real Lon- 

oner, and to one who like me has been four months in town. 
The trees, even at the distance we went, twenty miles by rail, are 
beginning to look brown, or rather grey, for, so near the vast 
canopy of London’s smoke, they have not the rich hues that they 
show in the midland counties in autumn. The voice of the breeze 
in them does not come with whispers low and soft, but rather with 
a dry huskiness, which we might ons taken as a kindly hint in the 
midst of our hilarity, not to linger too long on the grass in the 
shade of the trees, lest we should catch a sympathetic hoarseness. 
It was, indeed, a little cold in the evening, and we felt that we 
had been quite late enough in making our little holiday. 

I hardly know which would please you best, or worst—a de- 
scription of our real feast, or of our feast of reason. The first 
would give an account of the pies, patés, and champagne con- 
sumed; the last, of the flirting and chaffing enacted by our young 
people, with some of the soberer talk of the elders. Why use 
such a word /—of those come to maturity, let me say. Pray now, 
have you any idea whether roses and other flowers in full blow, 
and their petals about to fall, have a certain consciousness of their 
state and their fate? Do you think they hear in the rustling of 
every wind the whisper of, “Once ye were such sweet buds! 
so light and pretty among the leaves, so bright in your colours— 
Now!” the breeze dies away in a friendly sigh—it would not say 
more to the mature flowers for all the perfumes of Araby the 
blest. Iask you what you think about the consciousness of the 
flowers and the tell-tale whispers of the winds? I think there is 
something in it; for, is not the flower-world kin to the lady- 
world? And how often, among mature ladies, more particular! 
at a pic-nic, we find the conversation running into half-sighed- 
out reminiscences of gipsy-parties of twenty years ago, “ when 
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times were so pleasant, fashions so different; at that pic-nic of 
Mrs. C.’s there was Captain C., so very handsome, died in Indig 
five years ago; and there was Miss K., so lovely, now a widow 
with six children. All that makes one feel ss—— Oh dear! g 
bunch of forget-me-nots, Sophia; thank you, my dear!” And the 
forget-me-nots came just in time to hinder the expression of the 
feeling of maturity called up by association of ideas. But the 
feeling of it was thereon the mind of Sophia’s mamma, as I think 
it is in the heart of the full-blown rose, with petals about to fall, 
And there were others who betrayed, by a careless word now and 
then, that they were conscious, as your humble servant was, of 
some matureness in themselves having a kind of affinity with the 
season of the year—summer no longer. 

But where was our pic-nic? In the grounds of a royal residence, 
to which, by a special favour, we gained admittance. Not a 
residence of the queen, but of her good uncle the King of the 
Belgians, a residence unresided in, except occasionally for a short 
time by her Majesty and the royal children. Claremont is a fine 
place, a nice place, a handsome place, but it has no stamp of 
royalty, none of the baronial, none of the antique, nor has it the 
modern grandeur of many of the houses of the nobility. The 
grounds are charmingly laid out and kept in perfect order. One 
cannot help speculating as one walks in them, on the kind of 
feeling that made King Leopold wish to keep Claremont in his 
eae Was it some sentimental pride in having been the 

usband of her once looked on with so much hope as the sovereign 
to be of England? Was it fear that he, king not by divine right, 
but by right of revolution, might yet through another revolution 
be deprived of his kingdom and want an asylum? Perhaps both 
feelings influenced this astute son of an astute race, as it has 
proved itself in these latter days. There are many who think 
him mean in keeping, at England’s expense, a prit-d-terre here; 
he is, at all events, prudent in being prepared for all eventualities 
on the Continent by having a secure home in this steady little 
island. We had one person with us who gave, from his mature 
reminiscences, something better than those to which I have alluded, 
of old times when he first enjoyed pic-nics. After we had seen a 
kennel of fine water-spaniels, descendants of some favourite dogs 
of the Princess Charlotte’s, he repeated, as we were contemplating 
the little building dedicated to = memory, the verses from the 
fourth canto of “ Childe Harold,” beginning, 


Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 


and continuing for half a dozen stanzas. If you will re-read them, 
utting aside all inclination for word-criticism, epithet-criticism, 
think you will agree with me that they are manly, tender, 
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‘otic, and prophetic. Without something of the prophet-soul 
is no great poet-soul. 
How we did entrust futurity to her, 
The fair-haired daughter of the isles ! 

Do not these words make one inclined to lean, with head on 
hand, calling up in meditation all, that has been, because she is 
not? Have those unborn on that sad night in Claremont, whom 
time has put in her place and in her husband’s, had cause to 
rejoice in their gain by her death?—A terribly hard question. 

Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head ! 

None would now dare to say that it would have been well had 

itdone so. Even 
The land that loved her so that none could love her best, 


has almost forgotten her; for I assure you we had some persons 
with us who had never heard her name before that day. They 
were born since it, and their readings in history had not brought 
them so condescendingly low as 1817. 

Those who wept not for kings have wept for her, 

And Freedom’s heart then heavy, ceased to hoard 

Her many griefs for one. 

I had to put all that in the past tense. The present and the 
future belong no more to her of whom the poet could not yet 
speak in the past. But still, the gulf that opened before him is 
as thick with phantoms as it was—the gulf, “the dark abysm” of 
the coming time. On its edge stands he who was 

The lonely lord and desolate mourner, 

The husband of a year, the father of the dead. 
No longer a lonely lord, a king himself, he has again a king’s 
daughter for his wife, and is the father of two sons and of a sweet 
young daughter, bearing the name of “the fair-haired daughter of 
the isles,” Charlotte. So when the prophetic mood made Byron 
k of “ Nations arising in madness,” and of “ The strange fate 
that tumbles mightiest sovereigns,” he saw but little of what 
might be the ultimate result of that strange fate—a kingdom, a 
princess and children, for the desolate lord. But we who have 
seen that change, can we think its result will be durable? It 
seems as if the prudence of the two kings, Louis Philippe and 
Leopold, father-in-law and son-in-law, might make it so; but I 
am not too confident of it. There is one thing I do not like, 
that the sweet little girl should bear the name of her father’s first 
wife. It was very amiable, very charming of her mother to wish 
to give it her; but the name of her whom we now ouly know as 
® bad ugly woman,” and which seemed so unfortunate to her 


gtanddaughter, “ who was good without effort,” may still be un- 
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lucky to the amiable. You will laugh at this, as some of 
foolish German superstition. I do not think I acquired it enti 

in Germany. There seems to me something very natural in our 
likings and dislikings with regard to names that have been borne 
by those that have preceded us in this world of ours. Who, for 
instance, would have a daughter baptised by the name of Jezebel? 
—yet it does not sound much worse than Isabel, and is ag 
euphonious as Jemima, to which we do not object. But as to 
German inclinations in the matter, let me tell you that Charlotte 
and its Lottie are only too German for me. 

To what have I rambled, when I meant to try to rival you 
about trees, and sun, and shade, with the addition of substantial 
fare of the present day for the physical appetite, not like your 
Spanish feast of fancy under your tree. I need not say to you, 
Tell me of ladies! ' I say, Tell me of poets !—Tell me why you 
will not take the two great German ones into the shade of your 
tree, and I shall, in return, tell you something about a certain 
person which may perhaps startle you—without, I hope, causing 
you any displeasure, or any disappointment. Can you guess to 
what I allude? 

Good-bye! Every one thought our pic-nic in Claremont a 
success. in the every one, I am, I suppose, to be included. But 


I think you will hardly say that I have made it appear like a suc- 
cess to you. 


XIII. 
The Vale. 

My pear A.,—No! I do not allow for a moment that you 
made your pic-nic look not like a success. It must have been suc- 
cessful to those who flirted and those who chaffed—even to those 
who chatted about old times—but above all to the gentleman who 
had prepared the verses from “Childe Harold” for recitation. To 
satisfy you, I have read those verses over again. I do not know 
that I should be disposed to say of them all that you say; but 
then, hearing them repeated in such a place as that in which you 
heard them, ond reading them & téte reposée, are two very different 
things. I am sure that what Byron felt on hearing of the Princess 
Charlotte’s death impelled him to speak of it in numbers. That 1s 
much ; for there are so many determined to speak of great events 
in numbers, not by any impulse, that one has been wearied with 
verse of the empty emphatic kind. Now Byron may have often 
too much emphasis, but it is never an empty emphasis—a voice 
and nothing more; there is always something more that we must 
remember, in spite of a dislike of some of the sounds in which it 
has been conveyed to us. You gave me a hint not to be word- 
critical, epithet-critical; but you taer I am not one of those of 
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present day who are disposed to elevate above the nature-given 
. of ak great ius the finer but feebler powers of poets 
who have come into fashion in these latter years. 

But to leave the verses for the subject of them, I shall give you 
two little traits that came under my observation yesterday. 
Jane —— was here, and inquired for you. I mentioned what 
you had written about in your last letter. 

« Ah!” said she, “ I remember so well what a fright my mother 
got at that time. My father came home from his counting-house 
at an early and quite unusual hour, looking pale and agitated. 
My mother was too much frightened to be able to ask what was 
the matter, her mind being at once filled with dread for her 
family. She confessed that when he sat down beside her, and in 
a tremulous voice pronounced the name of the poor Princess 
Charlotte, it was almost a relief to her. At all events, her own 
motherly alarm lessened the shock of the sad intelligence.” 

On this occasion a true father’s heart was moved. And here 
let me tell you that I utterly repudiate the lines: 


From thy sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast 
Is linked the electric shock of this despair. 


Many thousand humble fathers felt as Jane’s father did. But the 
princess's father? No! That gross mass of vanity and lies had 
no heart in which to feel. And, besides, the nation’s great loss 
was his gain, for her popularity was odious to him. This he 
manifested in his manceuvres to get her married to the Prince of 
Orange, that she might be compelled to live out of England—at 
least until his death. Well, many bad things may happen to us, 
but surely we can never again have so bad a king! 

My other trait now. Old Molly, a friend of yours also, was 
speaking of the sudden death of a woman in the village. 

“Sure, then,” she said, “some one has given her a bowl of 
Griffith’s gruel !” 

“What do you mean, Molly?” 

“Ah, then, don’t you remember that poor Princess Charlotte 
_ the doctor and the nurse poisoned? Sure, she was Mrs. 

th.” 

“Well, Molly, you have a good memory.” 

“Oh, ay! for anything my mother tould me.” 

“But,” said I, “we do not believe here that the doctor and the 
nurse poisoned the princess.” 

_“To be sure,” she replied, “they were not hanged for it. But 
didn’t they execute themselves? And wasn’t that as good?” 

“ As good as being hanged? Qh, I suppose so!” 

See how this quick feeling and vindictive Irish race retains the 
remembrance of unkindness and of wrong’ for years after others 
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them! And with these addenda to my remarks 

on Byron’s lines I turn, pausing a little, to something more German 
to some of the matter in your letter. I need not sa 
what you said you had to tell me. I have heard from Mrs, M, 
and I know you are going to meet the M. party in Germany, 
Well, I have nothing to say against your decision. You al 
not return to me even if you did not go there, so I have no right 
to say a word to induce you to remain where you are. You will 
write to me—perhaps as often as you do now—but pray, not in 
German—not to exercise your powers in changing plain English 
letters into something quite different from what they were meant 
to represent with us. i cannot like the written German, it puzzles 
me, but the respectable old English look of a well-printed 
book I admire. I once read Klopstock’s “ Messiah” in German, 
printed in Roman type, and it was quite disagreeable to my eyes, 
after having been accustomed to the proper German characters in 
preg Perhaps this also in some degree prevented me from 

ing “raised, delighted, or rapt” by that large epic—I cannot 
use the word great. And here, before you go to Germany, I ma 
indulge in a little speculation of mine, and you shall tell me, after 
having been in Germany, whether there is any truth in it or not. 
My speculation begins with a question which I have often put to 
myself: Why are there certain nations concerning whom I feel 
that they will not, that they could not, produce a great epic poet? 
You will by no means suppose that I wish you to accept this feel- 
ing of mine as the expression of a truth. It has grown out of 
such sie gg as I have had with the people and their litera- 
ture, and there it is. To the Germans I am disposed to deny the 
possibility of a great epic poet. Why? Because in my opinion 
the first quality for aah a poet is patriotism. In that I think the 
Germans utterly deficient. Like their naturalist, who descends 
into the depths of his inner consciousness to produce the type of a 
camel, the German so produces the type of a native country, and 
then talks of his fatherland as if he had described it. When the 
boy asks his father why Ulysses cared so much to return to his 
little Ithaca, the reply is: 

What made a barren rock so dear ? 
My son, he had a country there. 

This is the feeling that makes a fatherland, and not some wide- 
reaching, undefined conceptions of what our native land has been 
and might again be. The first feeling that makes the patriot is 
that ascribed by the poet to the old Greek—it was simply his 
country. The next more advanced stage of patriotism is when 
the country is dear because it is the home of law, and with law 
the home of great duties. This brings forth a very different 
patriot from Ulysses—Leonidas. Now, let me give you a free 
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translation of a stanza of Count Platen, a German poet sufficien 
well known in his native land, though you may not have nal 
_ Ho! ye on Rhine and Ister, hold your peace ! 

Compare your land _ — with eee es 

Journals, revie critics ye have 

Tobacco, beer, police, which dat had not ! 

In my opinion, the poet was quite justified in the sneer on his 
country conveyed in those lines. Look a little out of the societ 
of English residents in Germany, and I think you will wit 
me. Bat I am wandering from the ne at which I set out. 
Klopstock, and the epic qualities, the first of which I hold to be 

tism 


Py next all necessary quality for the epic poet is love of truth. 
That is, not a love of truth in the abstract, but such an acceptance 
of it, that not without a positive revolt of the soul can the man 
swerve from it. This, [am sorry to say, is no German quality, 
as you will soon find. Another cause for no epic poet yet—for I 
am not disposed to accept the “ Niebelungen lied” as an epic any 
more than “The Messiah.” ‘The one is the production of the 
uncultivated poet in the nght direction, the other of the over- 
cultivated poet in the wrong direction. Man as he is, and no 
fictitious being, must form the poet’s subject. The true poet’s eye, 
in its finest frenzy rolling, sees truth more clear and keen than it 
is seen by the common eye, and has the power to make the 
common eye see it as he does. 

But knowing how you were always ready with an argument 
against any theory of mine, I hear you say, “ In this talk of epic 
poetry, patriotism, and the true, you are forgetting Milton and his 
epic. How am I to find the impulse of patriotism, the sharp sense 
of reality in it?” To this I reply, that Milton’s religion was a 
P of his patriotism. He could not have loved England so well 

she not been contending as much for freedom from the tyranny 

of achurch as from that of a king. Then, no beings are more 
completely real than those of his poem. They are types of cha- 
racter as truthfully given, as perfectly as ever were those of any 
human drama. member, too, that his angels are not the 
vaporous creations of his own fancy like those of Klopstock. 
They are personages that had taken for centuries a a 
concrete form in the Christian church. He must in Italy have 
seen their painted embodiments again and again. He then made 
a ga and act as they must iayed spoken and acted had they 
xisted. The question, Did they ever exist? he never put to 
himself, I suppose. He was satisfied that out of the very little 
that is told in the book of Genesis, men had framed so grand and 
80 powerful a hierarchy of beings, and was inspired to give them 
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suitable utterances and actions. The human creatures in his poem 
you will acknowledge to be perfect in the truth with which he has 
placed them before us. en I began on this subject, & propos 
of Germany, I did not mean to run on so far, but it will be a 
little morsel for meditation on your way thither. I shall hope to 


hear of your accomplishing your journey pleasantly, and I am, as 
ever, yours. 


XIV. 
The City, Dresden. 

As you had learnt all about my nes for my winter campaign, 
allow me to be military in this little capital, where one sees too 
many soldiers for its size. I was left oe 
it, and I have been longer than usual in replying to your letter. 
When I found you knew that I was coming hitherward, I expected 
from you some remarks, such as you gave me on the art and 
practice of dealing with men in the great Babylon, but having 
reference to the art of dealing in their little “x atl with Ger- 
men and Gerwomen. Instead, A propos of Germany, you plunge 
into epic poetry, and then, when you had led me to hope for some 

rophecy in which I could trust about the nationality of its future 
Goan you leave the matter half dismissed and wholly unsettled, 
Return to it when you choose, I shall hear you. 

As I responded to you on my going to London with the vulgar 
subject of boarding-houses, I am going to do the same now. ‘The 
impression made by my London boarding-housekeeper, was that 
her first object was to appear a lady in dressand in manner. That 
of my German one, that her first object was to get my money. 
Do not suppose, however, that she was without a due share of 
amour propre that made her personal dignity dear to her, a 
her dress was not so fashionable as the Englishwoman’s. My 
German friend alweys addressed her as Frau Kingeiithin, a term 
= I did not understand at all. When we left her house, I 
said : 

“ Apparently, this person has some title?” 

“Yes, her husband is a kingsrath, and the wives are always 
called by their husbands’ appellation; so, as he is war councillor, 
she is war councilloress.” 

I laughed so much that she looked grave, and said: 

“J know this appears absurd to the English, but it is far from 
being so to us.” 

She next took me:to the house of a person who had some fur- 
nished rooms to let; her she addressed as “Frau Dom Prediger,” 
which I took to be her name. I remarked that it was a most 


singular name. 


to say to you about 
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«Tt is no name,” she said; “ her husband is the Dom Prediger, 
—cathedral preacher—so she is Mrs. Cathedral Preacher.” 

This was even more amusing than theother. I chose Mrs, War 
Councilloress for my landlady; in her house I have less trouble, 
and 1 am nearer my friends, Certainly, this war councilloress 
might have led me to think that F. was wrong when he told me 
that the squaw system prevailed in Germany; it did sound as if 
war paint and tomahawk were not confined entirely to the men. 
However, I believe he is right. My war councilloress is as meek 
as “the smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on ground,” before 
Mr. War Councillor, whilst he is deferential with the lowest of 
bows tome. Besides these two lodging-letting ladies, I had the 
advantage of seeing another, who is to be esteemed as still higher 
than they. She is a Frau Hauptmann, Mrs. Captain, but then 
she hasa von before her name, and is, therefore, addressed as 
Gridige Frau Hauptman—that is, Gracious Mrs. Captain. 

Now, you who lived too much in the book world when in 
Germany, yet who did discover some two or three things about 
Germans, in which I shall, perhaps, grant you to be right, you 
who have time to go into the comparative anatomy of manners 
and morals of different social bodies, you may tell me which of 
the vanities is best, or worst, that of the Ane dress and cold 
egotism of my London hostess, or that of these Fraus with their 
titles and their von. I should say, as far as I can judge, that the 
Englishwoman’s vanity is worse for the individual, whilst the 
German woman’s is worst for society—for the masses. The weak 
leaning to these. appellations and titles for respect and regard must 
be a hindrance to the growth of practical good sense, a accord- 
ney» practical good sense is just that in which Germans are 
deficient. It is well for their country that it has been retained in 
it by the Jews—though, perhaps, in their case with a little tor 
much of the merely practical. 

You have never been in Dresden, but know this self-styling 
Elbe-Florence very well. from description and from books. I 
need not, therefore, say much about it. It is well situated on the 
Elbe, but there is nothing grand or very striking in its general 
aspect. From the high terrace above the river, which is a plea- 
sant walk in all seasons, the view of the slopes with vineyards, 
me some good residences, and some villages, is picturesque. 

e gallery of paintings is, however, the first attraction to all 
strangers visiting this «ot the theatre, to those who understand 

ferman, the next. I have already visited both, and mean to re- 
visit them very often. There is a royal palace here, of course, as 
there are royalties to lodge in it. There is a long suite of rooms, 
in which some curious things are kept, and which may be seen for 
a couple of thalers. The greater number of these curiosities are 
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remarkable as specimens of the workmanship and taste of the 
middle ages, preserved as heir-looms in the electoral house of 
Saxony—the present royal house. We saw, too, the state jewels 
of that house. No crown, but some finely be-diamonded sword 
hilts and scabbards. Since the last escapade of a King of Saxony 
in the martial spirit turned out so ill for him who had cast in his 
lot with Napoleon, I suppose the Saxon royal sword may rest in 
its sheath for a long time to come. I confess that it is to mea 
matter of perfect indifference whether or not it rusts there till its 
diamonds fall off. It is very disappointing to come to this land 
in the ruler of which Luther found so good a friend, and from 
which the Reformation received so powerful an impulse, and to 
find its present rulers of the Roman Catholic faith. You will 
laugh at this, and remind me that what is a subject of disappoint 
ment to me would be one of rejoicing to a Puseyite on his way to 
Rome. Perhaps, after all, neither Puseyite nor Romanist would 
have so much cause for gratulation as might at first be thought, 
for I do not find that the mass of the people, or even the aristo- 
cracy, has become more favourable to the Roman Catholic religion 
than before’ this change of belief in the Saxon royal house, 
Augustus the Strong, who caused it, has been honoured by a statue 
in one of the squares, and in another place a more modest monu- 
ment preserves the remembrance of Prince Maurice, the champion 
of the Reformation. 

The town is pleasant, its public gardens very agreeable as 
promenades, even at this season. I should say that its size and 
general aspect remind me of an old-fashioned English watering- 
place, were it not that the military here, to be seen and heard 
everywhere, announce at once the opposite of all that is English 
and insular. One is—we are, at least, so much accustomed to 
connect the idea of despotic power with vastness of empire, that 
there is a feeling of peculiar oppression attending on the being 
brought under its sway in small German states. Greatness of 
power entrusted to one man seems almost giving him a sanction 
for an unjust, an illegal use of it; but smallness of power, un 
justly and illegally used, is, to say the least of it, and to speak 
woman fashion, very disagreeable. 1 do not mean to insinuate 
that the King of Saxony is a despot in the usual acceptation of 
the word, but he is a mistaken sovereign in his government, and 
er are too near to everybody's elbow. 

ou shall hear from me, if not before Christmas, immediately 


after it. In the mean time extend your epic ideas—or any other 


of your ideas—in this direction until you hear of my departure 
from Dresden. 


As ever yours. 
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XIX. 
i F’en from the death he sought in fear of woe, 
n They brought him forth to live again in joy ; 
mn For then, as newly born in penitence 
its For errors past, he grew in grace divine, 
And liv’d in’t ever after. 
- Author unknown. 
to Giacomo RiporTTi! slept till long after sunset, refreshed, but 
vill still so weak that he could scarcely do more than sit up for a few 
nt minutes in his bed and look above and around at the objects about 
to him. He was alone in a room like a crypt, ceiled with a groined 
uld Gothic vaulting, and moulded ribs springing from sculptured 
rht, corbels. At one end was a window, the moonlight streaming be- 
sto tween its mullions to the other end, where was a door ajar, reveal- 
ion ing part of another room of like character. Opposite the side oc- 
use. pe by his bed was a massive carved stone chimney-piece of the 
.tue old baronial fashion, blazing with a wood fire. The Fea of the 
nue moment, and the romantic accessories to the scene in which he 
sion seemed to be the only living figure, suggested the idea of enchant- 
| ment, and as what had recently passed was like a dream, he felt as 
> if he were dreaming still. Then, with confirmed consciousness, 
and came the thought that during a protracted trance he must have 
ing- been carried far from the locality of his rescue; for he had heard 
eard of no baronial residence in the Blacklock neighbourhood save that 
slish which was so complete a ruin as to be no residence at all, even for 
d to St. Stylites himself, for he delighted in being the capital of a pillar, 
that and pillar here was none. But, to say the least of it, he was in 
eing comiort unimprovable with one even habituated to luxury. Ina 
s of bed more soft and scrupulously clean lay not “The Bleeping 
stion Beauty.” The furniture, though simple, was in appearance 
, Un fittingly old, and correspondingly comfortable, and on a very black 
peak oak table by his bedside were seductive refreshments. The lamp 
uate thereon was not lighted, but its polished brazen stem gleamed in 
n of the moonlight and in the glare of the fire. 
and It has been said he seemed to be “ the only living figure” in the 
picture; but as his eye peeringly wandered into the corner of the 
ately room between the fire and the window, he observed a second 
other breathing figure, of the kind which Landseer has made the sole 


rture ne t of one of his finest pictures; and who is there that is 
amiliar with “A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society”? There, slumbering in the silence and immobility of a 
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bronze statue, lay a large, black Newfoundland dog! The noble 
animal, we say, rather slumbered than slept; for when Giacomo 
pushed the table a little aside, the slight noise made the sentry 
spring erect, with a mild bark and look of eager readiness, just to 
intimate that he was at his post. “Good dog,” said Giacomo, 
The good creature came immediately forward, licked the hand 
which hung listlessly from the bed, and went back to his rug, 

Giacomo’s first thought was to connect the dog’s bark with the 
mysterious voice to which allusion has been repeatedly made, and 
this was so far corrective of the idea that he was far away from 
the Loch. Counter evidence, however, so prevailed that his mind 
recurred first to his rescue from death ah contemplated suicide, 
without any reference to the motive causes. That he might still 
have to undergo the trial inseparable from continued life did not 
occur to him. Contrasted with the horrible idea of a bed in the 
dark depths of the Black Loch was the assurance of his being 
livingly recumbent on the bed of down wherein he had slept in 

ace to awake in joy, and gratitude for deliverance from a guilty 
Aesth for the time wholly possessed him. 

As he thus meditated, Giacomo heard the murmur of voices in 
the next room, and the dog-sentinel ran off instantly, as if to report 
to the chief officer on duty. Giacomo listened with earnestness to 
catch the words of the loudest speaker, until he heard, in sudden 
ejaculation, the strange voice that had startled him the moment 
before he fell into the lake, and which had been suggested to his 
memory by the dog. 

“Then,” said Giacomo to himself, “I must be at least in the 
forest.” 

This impression gave him strength to leave his bed and move 
(though with difficulty) to the window. He looked out upons 
range of wood-fringed and precipitous rocks of crater-form before 
him, and, far down below him, discerned the Black Loch! He had 
scarcely returned to his bed when an old man of sadly grave ap- 
pearance stood in the half-opened doorway. 

“ Pray come in,” said Giacomo. “I have just discovered where 
I am as to locality, but I am yet to be informed by what enchant 
ment Blacklock Castle has risen out of its ruins, and who may be 
the friends to whom I am indebted for more than my life.” 

“Truly, sir,” said the old man (in effect, for we shall something 
improve upon his language), “ very few know so much of the place 
where you are as yourself; for Sir Richard Blackleigh, the lord 
of the forest, has his reasons for keeping the knowledge of it from 
all except us who live here and the woodmen in the lodges, and 
only in such a case of life and death as yours should we have 
ventured to disobey him. But you are lying in the underground 
part of Blacklock Castle, only discovered of late years by accident, 
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al secret, as you may know hereafter, if Sir Richard allow 
of it. But, for all our sakes, I must beg your solemn silence about 
it in any case. Luckily for you, there was somebody near at hand 
when you fell into the Loch; but some time back another gentle- 
man was drowned here, there being no one within hearing of his 
friend’s cries for the help he could not himself render, and mp ut 
he knew nothing of there being any one living under the castle 
ruins. But of that another time.” Giacomo ‘concealed the 
emotions he felt at this moment, but the reader will imagine 
them. “Strange enough, even this morning, though no one 
heard the cries you may have uttered, there was one close at hand 
to see you fall into the loch. My deaf and dumb grandson came 
up at the moment with his dog. In another moment the dog was 
in the water, watching within the ring over your descent, then 
diving again and again for several minutes, till he brought you up 
by the collar, by which time my boy, in the little fishing-punt 
which he keeps in a hollow of the rock close by, had joined the 
dog. There was no getting you into the punt, which would have 
— in the attempt; but my dear lad had you now in his 
hold, with your head out of the water, and having before fixed one 
end of a towing-rope to the boat’s stem, he gave the other, with a 
sign, to the dog, who paddled forward as if for his own life, towing 
punt and cargo to the Radievehee at the bridge, where alone you 
could be safely hauled ashore. That done, he signed the dog to 
fetch us—that is, me, my daughter, and the young woman you 
have seen. But, meanwhile (practised in saving several drowned 
men from death at Blackport), my grandson knew what to do, and 
by the time he had got the water out of your stomach, we arrived 
to pour some brandy into it, for the state of the dog showed it 
might be a drowning case, and my blessed lad the sufferer! 
Besides, we forester-men out, and perhaps far away in all weathers, 
hold in reward of our fidelity and frequent exposure the right of 
an ever-filled brandy-flask; and as to the women, they never want a 
stimulus to thoughtful and generous action. It had been a poor 
job but for the women, though it had been no job at all without 
my grandson and his dog. The lad had detached a hurdle from 
the fence on the rin, A and the women did not spare their 
cloaks as a covering; so you were soon warmly lying on the hurdle, 
and on your way to where you now are. We two men, aided by 
my daughter, were your bearers, while the young woman ran like 
flying up to the castle to get all ready for you, the dog looking so 
pitiable for want of more work, that my grandson and I, putting 
our foraging-caps into his mouth, bade him ‘Hi!’ after his younger 
mistress, and away he went. So, sir, we did well enough, as it has 
turned out; but i am a poor old help-for anything that’s to be 
done in a hurry, and I was sorry that the most powerful man of 
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our household should be then away at Sir Richard Blackleigt?s 
wedding, and What’s the matter, sir?” | 

If the former reference to his friend Carlo’s death had, as , 
matter of the past, produced an emotion Giacomo could hard 
conceal, we may imagine the effect of this intimation! Tt was 
like a foul blow to a man just rising from the ground on which he 
had been prostrated by a much lighter blow in fair fight. Sinee 
his recovery from drowning, he had till now only dwelt on the 
mercy of his rescue from death. He now regretted its having 
been effected. Between the shortly passed and the present 
moment the man regenerate had lived. The waters wherein he 
had, or would have, sought death, had been the waters baptismal 
to a new life, and the divine joy of his heart and mind seemed to 
prove it. Perhaps he had begun to think a little on the favourable 
probabilities so abruptly set aside by what he had just heard; 
permitting the impression of his vision in the water to flatter hop 
that would renew themselves, in spite of all that had intervened; 
but this instant presentment of another’s felicity, as in scorn of his 
misery, was before him! so rapid and violent may be the alter 
native of resignation and despair—of heavenly meditation and 
earthly desires. 

“* Sir Richard Blackleigh’s wedding,’ did you say?” 

The informant, scarcely less aghast than his interrogator, hesi- 
tatingly answered, 

“Yes, sir. He was married—this morning—I believe, sir—to 
—to Miss Goldrich. A sudden thing rather; for it has only been 
settled—as I’ve heard, sir—since he was here last, or since 


any of us have seen him; and, as our man has not returned, it 
would——” 


At this moment the converse of the persons in the adjoining 
room rose suddenly from murmur into loudness, with expressions of 
great excitement under surprise. 

“Why,” said the old man, “that must be the woodsman re 
turned from the wedding.” 

Giacomo, unable to speak, signed to him to go and learn the 
truth; then clasping his sind over his ears, and burying his face 
in the pillow, awaited the issue of the battle between despair and 
still unyielding hope. In spite of his attempt to deafen himself, 
he could not but hear the increasing loudness of the excited 
Speakers; and twice or thrice he distinguished the strange voice, 
which (having heard of his preservation by a deaf mute) he con- 
cluded to be that of the old man’s grandson. He was continuing 
to “bend up each moral agent” to the trial he had to meet, when 
the old man re-entered the room, saying, “ Just one moment, sit} 
there has been no marriage—nor is there like to be. T’\l tell you 
more shortly.” He then left the room, observing, as he closed the 
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door, that Giacomo extended his arms their whole length on either 
side, and lay on his back indistinctly muttering. Probably he 
was ting the words italicised, and then went on “chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancy,” musing on the best and worst 


‘that was, or was not to happen; and so he “lay a german: a 


thinkinge,” until he bethought him he would have the story of the 
mornipg from the woodsman witness himself. When, therefore, 
the old man came in to tell it, he begged the former might be 
allowed to communicate it, and thus was it communicated: 

“Well, sir, I goes into the church, just arter the sarvice was 
began, and I sees Miss Goldrich a standing afore Sir Richard at 
the chancel rail; and the parson, in his solemn manner (like as if 
he had two suspected persons afore him that might likely be going 
for to do a something wrong), was on the pint of charging ’em, 
when my young lady stared as if she seed a ghost; and the parson 
stopped the charge; and she falled flat upon the pavement. Then, 
when she comed to, there was no gitting her to face the baronite 
agin. The doctor of the fam’ly was there, and he frighten’d ’em 
at onc’t into taking of her home; and he would not let any go wi’ 
her but him and her fam’ly; so all the folks, gentle and simple, 
went off their sev’ral ways; and Sir Richard went off, in a huff 
like, by his self. Well, then, I, your honour, went off through the 
forest to the Inn at Blackport to tell all about it to the Barmaid, 
who had a-been in sarvice not long agone at Belmont, and was 
extreme fond of Miss Goldrich; and says she, ‘ Well! what can 
ye ’xpect, when a young gal is desarted by the man she loves, and 
dragged b’ithe hair of her head like, to be bound hand and foot 
like, to the man she dunna care for—or, maybe, wuss than that? 
But T'll tell’e what,’ says she, ‘ young Mister Ridotti’ (that’s the 
yoong furrimer as was here when poor Mr. Wilton, the hartist, 
was drownded),° * Mister Ridotti,’ she says, ‘ was here at our inn 
last night; and this morning he was a missing. He went off 
before the boots was up, and left his portmantle a corded up as if 
it had na been opened,’ says she, ‘and he has na since been heard 
on; and that she have her thoughts, which nobody shall get out of 
her; and that, for all she do know,’ says she, ‘ Mister Ridotti may 
be at the bottom o’ the Black Loch; ”—this last expression, 
however, having a local application to all mysterious disappear- 
ances, 

The woodsman having nothing more to communicate, Giacomo 
bade him retire and inform his kind friends in the adjoining room 
that, as he now felt inclined for a little sleep, he would not trouble 
them more until morning. The latter eight words pa | ex- 

d his wish; and his informant left him to the “ little sleep” 
€ was to enjoy. . ' 
It now became evident that something more than the correction 
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of his guilt in suicidal intent was suggested by what he had just 
heard; and meditation—not sleep—was to occupy the night, 
“Binding all here,” thought he, “to perfect secrecy relating to 
myself, as the condition of my strict silence in regard to them and 
their abode, I will be as soon as possible on the morrow at Belmont, | 
Asif ignorant of the intended marriage, but possessed of personal 
knowledge, doing away with my former resolve of visiting Bel- 
mont no more, and with no desire to disturb new, or to revive old 
engagements, I will only request permission to explain my past 
seeming indifference. A man may bear the result of misfortune 
or mistake, though over sensible to the least moral disgrace; and 
though guilty of occasioning sorrow by a rpsr delicate reti- 
cence, he may writhe under the suspicion of faithlessness and in- 
gratitude. I will then state who I really am—ain correction of my 
former ignorance as to immediate parentage, fortune, and famil 
alliance, in consequence of capricious concealments—and will then 
refer to the further concealments and misrepresentations which 
have wronged me.” 

Then he lay speculating on the amazement of Mr. Goldrich, the 
discomfiture of Sir Richard—no longer Sir Richard—and the 


confirmations of Lovell, till Isabella should Jook the question, 
“Then why should happiness be delayed, the obstacles thereto 


being removed ?” 

Then he dwelt, with superstitious excitement, on the brief while 
of his temporary death. Can my vision, during that, be but acci- 
dentally coincident with what really at the same time took place 
at the altar? “ Lives she at this moment? If she do not, may 
her spirit now appear to me, as mine did to her!” He peered 
into the dimness around in the intensity of his soul’s invocation; 
and, seeing nothing, felt satisfied that she lived, and with more 
than hope that she lived for Aim! And thus he continued to play 
with his imagination, thought still eliciting thoughts, countless as 
the seconds that made up the hours of his dreaming but sleepless 
night. It was only fortunate he had slept during a part of the 
preceding day. 

The Saale grey appeared, and Giacomo rose from his bed to 
look down upon the loch; but a white and wool-like covering of 
mist concealed its black waters from his view. A bark indicated 
how the canine sentinel was close outside the sleeping-room ; and, 
on the door being opened, in he rushed, with all the fidgeting 
readiness of a circus clown, to know “ What there was for him to 
go for, to come for, to do, for to fetch, for to carry.” The good 
creature’s bark and joyous yelpings soon roused all but the deaf 
mute ; and, ere many minutes, the household was astir. The old 
man entered with dred clothes and necessary means for Giacomo’s 
toilet; and in due time, Giacomo, now again himself, advanced 
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into the common day-room, where the elder woman was making 
the younger one tea, the old man cleaning boots, and the 
an bringing in fuel for the day. Master Silence was not 

there, for he had gone to catch a trout for the breakfast. 

Giacomo sat in silent admiration of the singular room in which 
they were assembled. It was vaulted like the one he had slept 
in, but was octangular in form; and, having no windows in the 
vertical walling, was lighted by an octangular opening in the ceil- 
ing, this aperture being within a massive stone ring, = a 
wooden lantern-light, and supported by stout flying ribs of moulded 
stone, springing from corbels about six feet from the floor, and 
reaching, in segmental curves, some seven or eight feet higher 
where their union with the ring or kerb of the lantern was covered 
with carved bosses. The old lantern, of coeval date with the rest, 
was now represented by an oak one of suitable Gothic pattern; 
and the chamber might be in truth regarded as a fine example of 
early pointed architecture. 

e regarded, too, with much interest, three of the then present 
inmates. The old man, perhaps unimprovably illiterate, looked 
like one who had seen worse days, and had been brought to merit 
his enjoyment of better. Weatherbeaten were his features, but 


er expressive of long past than of present pray 3 or rugged- 
ness of character; and a placid content rather than happiness, as 


if the result of reformation more than habitual innocence, gave a 
tone of gravity to his countenance. But there was a peculiar sad- 
ness in the care-marked but still handsome face of the elder 
woman, his daughter, as if some unremoved sorrow still held pos- 
session in her breast. The young woman had that physiognomy 
which is far more and increasingly attractive than might be one of 
more startling beauty; and we might say, looking at her face, “Can 
that girl be anything but good, tenderly as cheerfully kind, and of 
a mind and temper unalterably sweet?” The elder one was well 
spoken and as well mannered; but the younger must have either 
had from her infancy, or since then gained the manners and s 

of alady. Her dress was only to be improved in material. Its 
make, and her mode of dressing her hair were such as she might 
have adopted to please a lover who might be particular in such 
matters, 

“The strange noise,” between bleat and a wild laugh (it might 
be described differently on every allusion to it), was now heard; 
and the dog, with his bark of joy, sprang from between Giacomo’s 
knees to meet his master, the deaf mute, who shortly entered with 
his basket of fish, the contents of which were soon transferred to 
the frying-pan. The fisherman, seeing Giacomo, ran up to him, 
and kissed his hand in an ecstasy of joy;. then the two young men 
gazed at each other with semtnal intav-aa well they might—for, 
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saving the’more weatherbeaten face of the mute, no twin-brothen — 
could show more striking resemblance. 

But Giacomo, during breakfast, was still more interested jy 
observing the mutual tenderness exhibited by the deaf mute and 
the young woman, remarking to the old man, 

“From something you have said, I assume they are not brother 
and sister?” 

This was, at the moment, simply answered in the negative; but, 
after the meal, when there was an opportunity for secret explana- 
tion, the old man informed Giacomo that they might become 
something more if the lad loved himself as he did her, or as she 
loved him; but that he could not bring himself—because she had 
nursed him in sickness, taught him all he knows, and been his 
best friend since they were infants together—to make her the wife 
of a poor deaf and dumb husband. Giacomo here could not but 
fancy a resemblance, additional to that of person, in this hesitating 
delicacy of conscience. 

On Giacomo’s questioning his aged informant as to the hand- 
some old vaulted apartment in which they were sitting, all the par 
ticulars of its discovery and restoration, with those of the skeleton, 
— by the ruby ring to have been that of Sir Edmund Black- 

eigh, and as much more as truth warranted (though less than the 
reader is acquainted with), were afforded. To Giacomo’s inquiry 
whether all this was as secret from public knowledge as the scene 
of its occurrence, the answer implied that so much of it was public 
as was necessary to confirm Sir Richard's right to be Sir Edmund's 
successor, and that the continued concealment of the vaults, and 
the prohibition of any one’s admission even within the inclosure of 
the ruins (excepting only the forest-keepers and woodsmen), was 
by strict command of Sir Richard, who desired to retain it as “the 
one small consecrated spot” to which he might retire when he 
desired uninterrupted seclusion. In their humanity, the common 
occupiers of the vaults had broken his honour’s rule, and what they 
had revealed was deemed necessary to justify their earnest require- 
ment of secrecy on the part of him whose life they had saved, the 
only remaining requisite to partnership in mystery being their 
knowledge of the name and other particulars of the new share- 
holder. 

“You may,” said Giacomo, “rely on my keeping a secret, the 
revealing of which by me would expose my own, which I therefore 
entrust to you, your daughter, and through her to her deaf lover. 
I am the Mr. Ridotti spoken of by the barmaid at the Blackport 
Inn, and all that she said of me to the woodman you have heard. 
I left the inn, as she says, and coming to the loch, the grave of my 
friend, Mr. Wilton, should have shared it with him but for my 
mute preserver and his dog.” 
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On hearing the name, Ridotti, the elder woman manifested 
emotion too strong to be unnoted by the speaker, and even the old 
man with difficulty subdued his own. The mute looked earnestly 
at his beloved, who signed to him the necessity for patience; but 
he, though with no assistant foreknowledge like Giacomo, had 
sagacity enough to see with the other that some strange revelations 
were at hand. Giacomo, however, preserving an unobservant ap- 

nce, simply stated that he wished to send written messages to 
Bir Richard lackleigh and Mr. Goldrich, which were to be de- 
livered as “from a gentleman at Blackport;” that this was to be 
managed by the trusty woodsman going through Blackleigh 
Market, and there posting another letter to Lovell the lawyer; 
that the carrier, having delivered the two former, was not to wait 
for answers; and that he (Giacomo) might be put in the way of 
returning secretly, and alone, to the Blackport Inn without a 
moment’s delay. 

While the woodsman was making preparations for his departure, 
Giacomo was writing these letters, and as they were brief, the 
horses were about leaving the stable when a shadow passed across 
the lantern light, and in a few moments footsteps were heard de- 
scending into the vaults. A moment more and a stately-looking 
gentleman of middle age entered the apartment. ll, save 
Giacomo, immediately rose in reverential homage, and observed 
the pale and careworn look of the incomer as if in surprise at an 
unexpected change in his appearance. He looked on the sitting 
figure of Giacomo as with displeasure at the sight of a stranger; 
but the instant the stranger rose erect, the dignified visitor started 
back, and gazed as on a ghost of the dead! It was the look of 
conscience-stricken, stultified amazement ; but as he stood near the 
darker corner of the room, while Giacomo was under the stream 
of sunshine from the lantern light, the latter scarcely saw the ex- 
pression of the other’s face. 

Giacomo’s thoughts, however, recurred to the former occasion of 
a like meeting at Turin, and bis observer’s memory was equally 
affected by it. The new comer was heard to —— “ What, 
again! and here!” Giacomo merely bowed, and looked round to 
the others, as if his case was in their hands, while the mute looked 
up into his beloved’s eyes, and clasped her closely to him, as if 
only in her angel care could he be sure of safety. 

The old man attempted a sickly “Good morning, your honour; 
haven’t seen your honour this many a day;” but the visitor (still 
staring at Giacomo) could only reply to the salutation with 
“Where’s your daughter ?” 

“In her room, your honour,” rejoined the old man. ‘5 

“Bid her instantly come into mine,” said “his honour.” And 
bowing as he passed Giacomo with an expression of intense 
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earnestness, but no disrespect, he entered the chamber where 
Giacomo had slept, whither he was speedily followed by her 
whose ce he required. Giacomo then requested the 

of his departure with the woodsman, thinking his letters might re. 
quire erasures, alterations, and postscripts, if indeed one of them 
might not be = spun for he more than suspected “ his honour” 
was Sir Richard; nor need the reader be told that the resident 
inmates of the vaults were Old Rawbold, the smuggler of a former 
day; Catherine his daughter, widow of the long-deceased Antonio; 
her son, the deaf mute; and Mary, the niece of William Morgan, 
the head-keeper of the forest. The reader (of unfailing memory) 
may have concluded on all this, and more; but if he put himself 
in the position of those of our dramatis persone who yet remain 
ignorant as to the important particulars of which he is cognisant, 
he may find entertainment in their varied emotions at the dis- 
coveries or revelations which are to astonish them. 








ON THE ART OF BREAKING BUTTERFLIES. 


THERE be many kinds of butterflies, and But stay! my 
initial sentence must be a warning one. I have no intention of 
obtaining readers under false pretences, therefore, my dear sir (or 
madam), if haply you have turned to this page hoping for a few 
interesting scientific facts, let me advise you to skip it. Here is 
nothing scientific. I warn you fairly that all through both of us 
will be enveloped in a cloud of metaphor. If, however, my learned 
reader, you should venture with me through the following disser- 
tation, i may remind you by way of encouragement that because 
a paper aboundeth not in the grave jargon and sonorous technicality 
of science, it by no means followeth that the said paper shall not 
be dull ata to satisfy the most enlightened comprehension. 
Having warned thee, my own conscience is cleared; an’ thou 
readest another syllable, therefore, ’tis surely at thine own hazard. 

There be many kinds of butterflies, and of breaking them 
there be many methods. These methods reach between two 
extremes; namely, the heedless or clumsy, and the elaborate or 
scientific. Your own imagination has already supplied illustrative 
pictures of the two methods. 

Fit, there is the boy lounging about the paternal garden, net 


in hand. Gay in gold and crimson athwart his keen vision strikes 
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the doomed flutterer. Off they start, pursuer and pursued. Now 
Golden-wing is far ahead. Now the Ruthless upon him. 
Bya sudden upward motion, Golden-wing is far above his hunter’s 
reach. Pauses the Ruthless till his game descends once more, and 
the chase is renewed with vigour, big clumsy Ruthless panting, 
Golden-wing palpitating in every thread of his tiny sai 

i he has taken his course over an impossible flower-bed, and 
anon lights upon the petals of a rose, not disturbing a leaf with all 
his little weight. Creeping slowly towards the odoriferous city 
of refuge comes the Ruthless ; high in air the net is lifted, down 

in with one fellswoop. Grolden-wing is serenely sailing toward 
the garden-wall, and my father’s favourite rose lies beneath the 
bush, a ruddy shower. Revenge, Ruthless, revenge! This time 
the foul deed is accomplished, and Golden-wing lies upon the hot 

vel-walk a poor, broken, contemptible insect with a wing and 
three-quarters. This is the clumsy method. 

The second is not like unto it. It is prosecuted with steel in- 
struments, and gum, and pins, and long atin descriptives. It is 
a laudable breaking of the butterfly. Even the father of Ruthless 
—the author of a considerable number of interesting papers in the 
transactions of a very learned society—is himself a butterfly- 
breaker of great merit. This is the elaborate or scientific 
method. 

The large fact upon which the general and unscientific reader 
(the atechnie, as a recent writer in the Fortnightly Review would 
call him), settles, forces itself possibly into some such expression 
as this: “ What great labour is here expended upon how small an 
object—and the result?’ And this leads us back to the primary 

Toposition in our opening platitude—There be many kinds of 
utterflies. Gaudy flutterers doomed to death at the moment of 
birth. The destruction of them is often followed as an amuse~ 
ment, often as a profession, and is generally regarded—in polite 
circles, at least (of which you and I, of course, reader, are distin- 
ished ornaments)—as an art. To the annihilation of no other 
nd, however, is there brought to bear such force and assiduity 
as to the annihilation of the literary butterfly. It is the most 
exciting possible of pastimes, and is as amusing to the spectators 
a8 1t is profitable to the destroyer. 

A few words concerning the natural history of the literary 
butterfly, together with a hint or two as to the most successful 
method of breaking it. ( 

I'am considered rather good at platitudes, and indeed cultivate 
platitudinising as a fine art, having observed that many men have 
attained decent and honourable station among contempora 
writers solely owing to their gift in this “direction. Less candid, 
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however, than their humble servant and sincere admirer, when they 
do — in platitude they call it epigram. I mention this fagt 
beeause I am about to remark that modern progress has its dig. 
as well as its advantages. The advantages are certai 
enormous. It is indeed difficult to understand how our benighted 
ancestors managed to exist at all in the absence of telegraphs and 
railways, and Spiers and Pond’s. Equally undeniable, however, 
is the fact that woful disadvantage attends the march of the thing 
called modern progress. It is a Juggernaut with both votaries 
and victims. In a general way, it may be said that shallowness 
and sham spread in fertile expanse behind the moving wheels, 
Littleness that in a dark age would have found no utteranee, but 
remained discreetly and eternally dumb, in this delightful era lifts 
its shrill voice, and sings to the cold ear of the ages, 


Oh, you'll remember me ! 


Littleness, as a rule, means powerlessness. It must have assistance, 
or there can be no self-assertion. That assistance in the old time 
was not. Littleness, therefore, attended to its own proper business, 
answered the end of its existence by being little, and was in the 
natural order of events gathered to its little fathers; and the world, 
having never become charged with its memory, instantly forgot 
all about it. In these days, however, props, scaffoldings, scaling- 
ladders, &c., have been invented, patented, and placed at the 
service of the public, and everywhere the land is filled with the 
voice of the very little. The most pardonable because least 
clamorous voice is that which utters itself through contemporary 
literature. One can never regard it with admiration, but-one 
always glances indulgently upon the glitter of the literary butter- 
fly. In the beginning this insect was created male and female 
alter his kind. The female, however, has become numerically the 
stronger, and possesses a greater attraction to the professional 
breaker—principally, I believe, because, unlike the stronger vessel, 
it is unprovided with a sting, and has therefore to submit to anni- 
hilation unresistingly. The question naturally arises, what crime 
has the Golden-wing of letters committed, or of what sin of omission 
has she been guilty that thus perseveringly she is pursued to the 
death? Verily, she hath in the eye of the professional breaker 
committed the unpardonable offence. She hath presumed to flutter 
along the byways upon which her enemy treads secure. She hath 
essayed in literature. She hath perpetrated poem, or novel, or 
volume nondescript. And why, therefore, is she pierced through 
and through with the shafts of ridicule; why, therefore, does the 
rough bludgeon of banter mar 


All the little likeness of her limbs ? 
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Just or satisfactory answer to that “ wee pee — ms We 
» however, happen upon a proximate solution by consideri 
the natural is y of the breaker. And as the Breaker himeelf 
selects a solitary butterfly for sacrifice, so we as a specimen of the 

race may select a solitary breaker. 
Mr. Ruthless received his education at Eton and Oxford. At 
the former institution he was famous as the chartered bully of the 
. At the latter he made no press mark, save indeed at the 
nion, where his speeches are still remembered as having been 
flavoured by much brilliant savagery, and where his method was 
always to meet earnest argument by studied flippancy and rheto- 
rical ridicule. Having entered himself at the Temple, he devoted 
himself in the absence of briefs to the cultivation of letters. He has 
found the peculiar branch to which he has devoted his talents at once 
ial and lucrative. Itis natural toask, what has Mr. Ruthless 
himself done? And the answer is immediate—Nothing. Doing, as 
Mr. Helps says,is not his forte. His mind is fearfullyan srondértally 
constructed. It is his delight to destroy any preconceived notions 
which may happen to afford pleasure or satisfaction to their pos- 
sessors. Thus, you have perhaps read De Quincey’s Auto- 
biography, and being much delighted with his anecdote concern- 
ing Coleridge’s father, you have repeated it once or twice in circles 
where it is unknown or has been forgotten. By some chance, in 
one of these listening circles has sat the fierce Ruthless. As the 
narrative proceeds, a palpable sneer plays about the corners of his 
mouth, and elevates the edge of his proboscis. When you have 
finished, but before the laugh follows, which is your due, down 
swoops the sneerer with “Yes! but then you know one really 
can’t believe a word De Quincey says, he’s such a confounded 
lar.” (Ruthless lays large emphasis upon the “con.”) And so 
robbing the story of ‘the reality which gave it life, it fails to pro- 
voke amusement, and you would as soon think of repeating tt as of 
repeating a myth of the middle ages. This may possibly indicate 
the tendency of the Ruthless mind, But to see the animal in the 
full swing of his rapacious career, you must view him in the 
columns of the weekly review of which he is the great support and 
chief ornament. Talk of dissection. Discourse of slaughter. 
Sing of war. By mine halidome, here is matter for your histories 
and epics. Behind the protecting shield of an editorial “ we,” the 
Anonymous Ruthless deals death all around. Butterfly-breaking 
is his especial business and delight. But he confineth himself not 
to the extinction of insectoria. Only give him the opportunity of 
7 and he will have at a poet-laureate. Suppose the great 
. fomson, whose position as a poet is assured by the unanimous 
verdict of ten thousand readers, has published a new volume of 
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the fact that he is a great man, the fact that his 
ee been received with icheion, the fact that he “ai 4 
b ;—all these facts, or any of them, will not check the flow 
of the reviewer's gentlemanly satire. He will welcome the book 
after this fashion: 

“To a critic affected by mere sublunary considerations—and we 
confess ourselves by no means superior to them—the first fact 
which appears somewhat singular in Mr. Tomson’s new Idylls is 
this, that one of them—and there are but four—is a reprint; and 
that thus purchasers of Mr. Tomson’s works have got the 
twice over. Now, although it is popularly believed that one 
cannot have too much of a good thing, 1t may be doubted, without 
any disrespect to the author of this venerable adage, whether 
mankind generally would care, as a matter of exchange and 
barter, to pay twice over for the same good thing. Apart, how- 
ever, from the mere question of morality, we cannot but think 
that the introduction of the old among the new is in this instance 
peculiarly unfortunate. For truly the old is better. In fact, 
placing in juxta-position his earliest and his latest work, this 

ifted but failing poet has invited a comparison which respect for 

is reputation might have delayed, or perhaps silenced altogether. 
There is little or nothing in these new poems to recommend them 
to general favour, and certainly they contain nothing at all calev- 
lated to rescue them from oblivion. Indeed, in reading that 
poem which furnishes the title of the volume, “The Holy Gruel,” 
we happened upon a passage which, in language somewhat stilted 
and ungraceful, gives expression to our own sentiments regarding 
the lamentable prostitution of modern art, but especially the art of 
which Mr. Tomson affects to be an illustrator: 


Poor men, when yule is cold, 
Must be content to sit by little fires.” 


The above may give some inadequate notion of the easily re 
cognised style of Mr. Ruthless. A little fettered, possibly, in this 
instance by a firm persuasion that his banter will affect neither 
the opinion of his readers, the temper of Mr. Tomson, nor the sale 
of the “ Holy Gruel.” When, however, he has reasonable grounds 
for supposing that opinion, and temper, and circulation will all 
suffer by reason of the onslaught—when, in a word, he is engaged 


in breaking a butterfly—then it is that his style rises to a fierce 
grandeur: 


It swells and welters and swings 
The pulse of the tide of the sea. 


_ Now is it fair? Is it Christian? Is it human? Mr. Tomson 
is fair game. He has fame and the popular ear. He is a big boys 
and can bear his beating like a man. Perhaps, if the whole truth 
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were known, he has the loftiest contempt for Mr. Ruthless and 
his anonymous ridicule. But look at my poor little butterfly |— 
tender little Golden-wing; a more than usually swift zephyr would 
suffice to spoil the pretty painting of thy wings: what need, then, 
of this critical hurricane to break thee? 

"Twas only yesterday and Golden-wing was a girl at school. Not 
the most diligent of scholars truly, but her father paid for all the 
extras; and, of course, if one’s time be taken up in mastering 
French, German, Italian, music, dancing, and tatting (I think 
that’s what they call it), itis no great marvel if one be a little 
backward in one’s mother tongue. And no English girl can 
possibly fathom the profundities of Coke upon Lyttelton, or 

reciate the niceties of Mill’s “¢ Principles of Political Economy,” 
fs great portion of her idle moments be devoted to the pages of 
sentimental novelists, or the prosecution of innocent flirtations 
with the French master. Such, in few words, may be said to 
have been the training of the authoress of “ Lillian’s Life; or the 
Blighted Hope.” In fine, it was impossible that the young lady 
should write a readable novel. No one expected it of her. Even 
her father, the most indulgent of parents, could never accuse her 
of writing good English. But was it criminal, then, to attempt 
the undoable? Was any one bound to buy her book? Who 
was wronged by its publication? These questions and many 
others were duly answered by Mr. Ruthless. He was in a merry 
mood on the night on which he sat down to review “ Lillian’s 
Life.” He had been playing whist, had been blessed with an 
intelligent partner, and had risen from the card-table two-and- 
fourpence halfpenny richer than when he took his seat at it. He 
had partaken of an oyster supper in the Strand, and, returning to 
his chambers, he had found “ Lillian’s Life” waiting for him. He 
lit a cigar, put on his slippers, seated himself in his arm-chair by 
the fire, and galloped through the pages at the rate of a mile a 
minute. Qh, how he caperéd round that unfortunate book. 
What fun he poked at it. How quaintly he advised the “evi- 
dently young and inexperienced author” to devote herself to the 
more congenial cultivation of shirt-buttons and soda bread, leaving 
novel writing to those who had some clear ideas on the relation- 
ship of verb and nominative case. With what playful wit did he 
suggest to publishers and others that some sort of examination 
should be proposed to all aspiring novelists, and that the trade 
should determine in future never to publish the work of a writer 
who could not give an instant and correct answer to the question, 

ow many parts of speech are there, and what are they? 

It was cruel. It amused the readers of the Review, however, 
and—it broke the butterfly. Innocent little Golden-wing, full of 
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her little inmexperiences, her little one-sided views of h 
nature, her strange inability to sketch even the outline ry: 
character. She had twelve months ago addressed herself to this 
task ; for twelve months encouraged by friends—who it must be 
confessed were somewhat bored by having to listen to the favourite 
passages read and re-read—she worked on, and in due time the 
story was completed. 

Then she came to experience, with the author of “ Pendennis” 
that it is one thing to write a novel, but quite another to get 
money for it. Eventually, even, the publishing difficulty was 
surmounted. The manuscript was in the hands of the printer, 
In what delicious dreams and reveries did Golden-wing indulge, 
The book would run through two or three editions at least— 
sibly through four or five. The newspapers would be lavish of 
praise. She would go down to Mr, Mudie’s shop herself, and 
stand at the counter and witness with her own eyes the rush for 
“Lillian’s Life.” Dreams of copies leaving that circulating 
library, and being conveyed from Bloomsbury to Belgravia in 
coronetted broughams, are fairly intoxicating. When the in 
evitable three i appear, a good dealof the dream is dis 
pelled. The demand for it is not so extraordinary after all. But 
the newspapers—those dear old newspapers with their gentle 
negatives—are not without encouraging notices, and things gene 
rally are proceeding merrily as a marriage-bell, Golden-wing is 
the centre of an admiring circle, which her reputation as a writer 
has widened. Her former schoolfellows write her congratulato 
epistles. The French master calls, and personally conveys his 
thanks for “ ze pleashare vich ze delightful vork of ze young mees 
his formare pupil have give to eem.” Papa begins to think that 
he was perhaps somewhat hasty in expressing his regret at having 
allowed Golden-wing to “ go in for” (Golden-wing’s own expre> 
sion) the extras. In the midst of all this flutter of congratulation 
and friendly praise, Ruthless sits in his chair, cigar in mouth, and 
the fata] sneer gathering under the proboscis. To-morrow the 
poor Golden-wing will see her Lillian stretched upon the wheel— 


Up to the fearful wheel she gazed. 
I declare that this is a distressing picture. 
. - . 


* * 
Let us drop the metaphor, and apprehend the moral of it. 
There is a large and legitimate field for Ruthless and his col- 
leagues. When Lord Macaulay writes in the Edinburgh Review 
concerning Robert Montgomery’s poems, no reader feels much 
pity for the victim, or considers that the critique—one of the 
severest ever penned—contains aught that is aa or unnecessary. 
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And every reader can understand the spirit of the article, as well 
as its justification, Tong before coming upon the famous concluding 
ce: 
arr our remarks give pain to Mr. Robert Montgomery, we are 
for it. But at whatever cost of pain to individuals, litera- 
ture must be purified from this taint. And to show that we are 
not actuated by any feeling of personal enmity towards him, we 
hereby give notice that as soon as any book shall, by means of 
g, reach a second edition, our intention is to do unto the 
writer of it as we have done unto Mr. Robert Montgomery.” 

Our complaint is that criticisms of needless and cruel severity 
are continually written, not for the sake of purifying literature— 
not, indeed, for any laudable purpose whatsoever—but solely with 
the view of affording amusement to the superfine readers of 

ical reviews. But it may be urged, when a writer comes for- 
he or she must be aware of the inevitable rods in pickle. 
Undoubtedly. But the method is everything, and the spirit is every- 
thing. The butterfly literature cannot affect any sane being to any 
appreciable extent, either for good or for evil. Silence, or a gentle 
ahd kindly advice, will have more effect with Golden-wing than 
all the shafts of the most insatiable Ruthless. The Germans have 
a word which signifies the joy which one feels at the grief of 
another. Although in England we have not the word, we have a 
great deal of the ching. If the avocation of the butterfly-breaker 
prospers in his hand, if the amount of his commodity should in- 
crease in answer to increased demand, we may expect speedily to 
have the word also. But certain we are that this cruel labour is 
never undertaken by honest and kindly men; nor is it relished 
by the large-hearted student of English literature. 


Wituiam Mackay. 












































MR. MICHELL’S “IMMORTALS.”* 


WE have been indebted too often to the verses of Mr. Michell 
not to welcome his poem with the title somewhat beyond the limits 
of this visible diurnal sphere ; in fact, to a stretch of fancy which 
takes us out, or very nearly out, of the region of criticism. Mr. 
Michell is somewhat daring, and his theme a difficult one to 
manage. It must be wholly imaginative in the first instance, for 
it can be no matter of opinion where even philosophy itself can 
but conjecture. It has been believed from the time of the elder 
Herschel, that while the solar system to which the earth belongs 
is a part of the milky-way, that allis moving bodily round the star 
Hercules, in an orbit of which we cannot conceive the smallest 
section, but under the “comparative” power of mathematical 
measurement applied by the imagination in its utmost extent. 
Fancy alone can treat of such a subject. It is an attempt—alas, 
how finite!—to pry into an abyss, if we may so describe it, at 
which “ Angels tremble while they gaze ;” and the very nature of 
the subject, however happily treated, would seem almost pre- 
sumptuous. Even in poetry to glance at it consistently, or rather 
adequately, for even to make any approach to it, is beyond know- 
ledge. ie who wrote “ Lasciate voi ch’intrate ogni speranza,” 
would hardly have dared a theme so much more conjectural and 
vast. Wemay “dream,” to be sure, as honest Sancho had it, 
and our best efforts are but dreams, such as: was his who climbed 
the skies, and fell dazzled with the excess of light. Philosophers 
may conjecture when they cannot prove a thing even with the 
help of the calculus; but after all they must not dream, they must 
prove. Here the poet has the advantage who lives upon what 
fancy frames, but then again he is not troubled about fact. 

Fontenelle wrote on a “ Plurality of Worlds”—-a book which 
made some noise in its day; nor was the supposition a novel one. 
The snows can be seen to appear and disappear with the season 
distinctly in the planet Mars, and we can hardly suppose those 
orbs of which ours is among the smallest are made for no purpose; 
yet of that purpose we can only conjecture, since we nilly know 
nothing of it. The distance between one solar system and the 
nearest member of another system would permit a dozen of ours, 





* The Immortals; or, Glimpses of Paradise. A Poem. By Nicholas 
Michell, Author of the ‘ Ruins of Many Lands,” &c. London: William Tegg: 
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with all their orbs, to stand between us and theirs. But our 
aspirant is for a larger rye arg of his os than 
the orbits of the ace om planet or Neptune will afford. 

In taking such a theme there is that natural want of human 
action and personality which must ever mark similar subjects with 
indistinctness. We must have the “definite” in poetry, after all. 
We must have that which is connected with humanity in form, if 
in nothing else common to our nature. The glimpses of Paradise 
must be terrestrial to attach us. We cannot even dream of the 
incorporeal infinite. 

There is much poetical imagery scattered through this volume. 
The following extract is a fair specimen of the author’s style: 


O new-felt life! O gushing bliss of being ! 

For the first time to cleave the yielding air— 

For the first time to gaze, to think, to love! 

With eye-wide wonder each the other viewed, 

And, wondering still, they scanned heaven’s boundless vault, 
Which awe-held myriads silently upturned, 

Like vassal flowers to their bright sovereign sun, 

Adoring brows to that dread, hallowed blaze 

Where dwelt the great Unseen; and then they bowed, 
Folding their hands instinctively in prayer! 


There is great power in the volume. But the author should 
study the ancient critics and poets, and spare not the pruning- 
knife. He has fancy, resources, un affluence of imagery and 
—_ of expression, but he will do well to bridle his muse, and 
e must himself add a close sturdy perusal of the authors of the 
past, of those who have made themselves undying names, and 
read not those of the passing hour for the object of improvement. 
We must, as painters say, “ Study the great masters.” He has all 
the desire, it is evident, all the genius too, and the fancy, and 
only wants the resolution to be severe towards himself, and he 
will find his account in it. Then, too, in regard to poesy, he has 
am enough to hope with those who have gone before him to 
unvel ; 

The jealous Isis of the dark unknown, 


and thus appear among the recognised of the Muses. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


I, 
FACTION. 


Frew more melancholy and humiliating but at the same time 
more instructive chapters in the annals of political society, or even 
of our species, are to be found than the history of faction; few more 
striking scenes of human folly and depravity. When we think of 
the magnitude of the interests ma 8 in its contentions, and 
then of the selfish and trivial nature of the causes which have led 
men to risk those interests, we are at a loss to determine whether 
folly or wickedness predominate in its composition. Ambition, 
a broken fortune, the desire of popular applause, personal rivalry, 
disappointed vanity, such have been ale the causes of it. Even 
men aware of the magnitude of those interests, and of their own 
share in them, have followed faction in the hope that, through 
some counteracting causes, it may not produce its probable effect, 
Others have followed it from the desire to ruin those interests, 
well knowing that faction was the best way to gain that end, 
Thus it has happened that the false friends of constitutional order 
have, from selfish motives, acted in concert with those who simply 
desired to destroy it. , 

It sometimes, however, happens that well-intentioned men of a 
doctrinaire class are leagued for the time with the enemies of 
order, in pursuit of some vision of political perfection. Ah, those 
well-intentioned men ! half at least of the evil of the world is done 
by them. In this case they lend to their mischievous compeers 
a credit without which these could not hope for success. In all 
scientific inquiry we are well instructed to remember the limits of 
possible knowledge. So in political matters it would indeed be 
well if people would remember the limits within which alone 
power can act in curing evil and effecting good. And these limits 
are not far to find, though it would not be easy to define them m 
terms: common sense teaches them. It is from forgetfulness of 
these limits that some men, even honestly disposed, m1x in faction, 
requiring government to do impossibilities. It should be remem- 
bered that, in this imperfect and transitory state of things called 
the world, it is sufficient cause of contentment if people are left 
unmolested to enjoy their own, and follow their own wit pur- 
suits and occupations, if justice is administered, the weak protected, 
crime punished; and yet, when people have these, they will risk 
them by changes aiming at theoretical perfection of institutions. 
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If there is any lesson to be learnt from past history, it is to warn 
us of the didigets of faction. This ruined Athens, spite of the 
ability of her leaders and the enlightenment of her citizens. This 
was the downfal of Rome, as it had been of het great rival, 

where faction wrested the sword of conquest from the 
hand of Hannibal. To this were owing the horrors of the French 
Revolution, and many disgraceful and disastrous passages of our 
own history. 

More nations, it has been well said, have ed by faction 
than by the sword. This is the great enemy of internal peace and 
happiness in a nation, the great obstacle to its increase in mate- 
nia prosperity and wealth; for in proportion as faction prevails, 
commerce an pe | industry must languish through the 
pre-occupation of men’s minds. 

The cruelty of faction is notorious.’ It may be said that the 
annals of faction are often written in blood, poured on the scaffold 
or the battle-field, in massacres and assassinations. This led to 
the massacres of Marius and Sylla, to the war of Fompey and 
Cwsar, to the proscriptions of the second triumvirate and the battle 
of Philippi, and to the minor contests connected with the same 
great cause, which raged in different parts of the world. It was 

€ tage engendered by faction that reckless! nt 3 away the 
institutions of monarchical France, and set reef newly dominant 
party upon devouring its short-lived predecessor in revolutionary 
ascendancy. Besides its cruelty, its unscrupulousness in the use 
of other means to its ends is equally notorious, its employment of 
Ee of the baser kinds of x Ercaer of calumny, invective, 
and all the arts of vilification. No tongue so bitter or venomous 
as that of faction, sparing neither age, nor virtue, nor station, nor 
the sacredness of private life. Many a faction has called in forei 
aid to the ruin of the common interest. How great must be the 
evil of faction, when a factious party, with all its rancour, has no 
more common accusation to cast upon its antagonists than that of 
“faction” ! 

Faction, however, with all its evils, will still go on, like drunken- 
hess or any other private vice; and for the same reason, that it is 
founded upon the passions of corrupt nature. The cause of legi- 
timate authority and order can never be very long popular. It 
Tests upon mere reason and truth; and these are very insipid to 
the common mind, flattering no conceit, encouraging no weakness, 
Tousing no passion, and but little addressing the imagination or 
pleasing the fancy. 

Hence the defenders of established guthority and institutions 
always labour under a disadvantage, and the fomenters of faction 
vill always have materials to work upon, like the detected thimble- 
ngger, who consoled himself with the reflection that a “ flat” is 
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born every minute! Yet, though it may be hopeless to extinguish 
faction, there is always the hope of reducing it within its ng. 
rowest limits by pointing out its evils to the well-disposed, and 
inducing them to shrink from combination with the disaffected 
and destructive members of the political community, who, if left 
thus to themselves, can effect but little mischief. 


_ 


PARTY NECESSARY. 


It is unreasonable under a constitutional form of government to 
decry party in the abstract; for a party may be a good one as well 
asa bad one. Despotism, indeed, has no parties; but when li 
arises, it is a liberty to do wrong as well as right, and the bad wi 
assuredly combine to do wrong, as no public end can be effected 
without combination; and, wherever destructives combine, good 
citizens also must combine. 

Parties are necessary under a constitutional government to effect 
any great public end. Mixed monarchy is a contradiction in terms, 
for how can there be a sole ruler when others share his power? 
Under this form of government power is dispersed among different 
authorities; hence party is required to collect the scattered rays of 
power and concentrate them into an effective focus, or none of the 
greater ends of government would be effected at all. Various 
checks and balances will so hinder the action of the machine of 
government that it will be unable to effect much of the purposes 
for which it exists, without the vigorous impulsion of party. 

Great as are the evils of party, yet party will never cease while 
there are men who, from malevolence or ambition, are ready to 
endanger the state for their own advantage. Such men will always 
form a party——nay; such men are, by the spontaneous unity of their 
uim and by their activity, a party already—and to prevent their 
success an opposite party must be formed, or the state must perish. 
In the face of this fact it is strange that good citizens are far les 
apt to combine than the bad; and that we should hear them some- 
times decrying “ party” as an unmixed evil. 
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LIBERTY. 
True liberty, the only liberty practicable in a state, is that order 
of things which permits a man to follow his own interests and 


pleasures in every respect, so long as he does not entrench upon 
the interests and pleasures of others. 





POLITICAL LIBERALISM AND DOMESTIC TYRANNY. 
The following is a notable example of the combination of 


domestic tyranny with mpeg liberalism: “The old friend of man 
(Mirabeau the father) has at times his whole family but one under 
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and key; he writes much about reforming and en/ranchisi 

ag world, = for his own private behoof he has needed ainty 
‘Jettres de cachet.’”* An English earl, partly contemporary with 
the French marquis—an earl who called himself ‘ citizen,’ and who 

nded with the Jacobin friends of liberty at Paris—drove 
his whole family out of his house by ill usage. Nature cannot be 
evaded with success. Run from her here, and she will reappear 
there! The nature of things admits only a fixed quantity, and 
that a moderate quantity, of individual liberty in human society ; 
and if this liberty be extended unduly in one direction, it will 
narrowed unduly in another direction. All the liberty in the 
ancient republics co-existed with domestic slavery. The citizens 
were all what we call “gentlemen;” all who were not gentlemen 
were slaves. A certain subordination is the only guarantee for the 
due distribution of so much individual liberty as is possible in 
political society. 

LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL FICTIONS, 

It is wonderful that a nation so literal and practical as the 
English should acquiesce in so many fictions, as those to which it 
is accustomed in its laws and institutions. Among these fictions 
may be specified the following: that “the sovereign governs ;” that 
the sovereign is a “sovereign lord,” which is a term of feudal 
import ; that the House of Lords is the “ Upper House” in point 
of power as well as dignity ; that “the king can do no wrong;” 
thut the king is a plaintiff, when really a private person is; that 
bishops are “ elected ;” that Convocation meets to treat of “ certain 
important concerns of the kingdom,” as a part of parliament; that 
members for counties are “ knights” elected “ to serve” the crown; 
that the “real estate” resides in the trustee ; that copyhold tenants 
do suit and service to the lord of the manor; and certain remnants 
of feudalism in our laws of property. Such are a few specimens 
a — of fictions in which an Englishman is nurtured from his 

Irth, 
ARISTOCRACY IN ENGLAND. 

No country in the world has such aristocratic demagogues as 
England; all Englishmen are pleased if they can make out for 
themselves a good pedigree. On the other hand, in no country is 
there so democratic an aristocracy. Here law and trade wear 
coronets, 


ENGLISH OPINION AND ENGLISH WEATHER, 
Jn their sentiments and opinions the English are, like their 
climate, constantly going from one extreme to another. 





* Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
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DEVONSHIRE CELEBRITIES.* 


THERE has been put into our hands a work from the provinces, 
the plan of which we should be Happy to see carried out in a 
eneral way for the object of local biography and the display of 
ocal character. We apprehend, however, that there is too little 
for intellectual works of the present kind out of the capital, 
where, it is painful to add, the facility of obtaining paper and type 
deluges that capital with most exaggerated nonsense. Nor is this 
all. Two distinguished publications, the Times newspaper and 
Punch, have been obliged to apply to the law courts for the 
tection of their names as property. The law ought to go f 
and protect the copyright of orginal articles in such periodicals 
upon which the thieves of the press thrive, and affect to call out 
“the freedom of the press is in danger.” If the respectable 
of the press desires to keep a high station, it should have its 
original articles (not mere news—not facts) secured for a time by 
a copyright on purpose. It is easy to distmmguish mere news from 
original articles. ‘The former are bare relations of passing inci 
dents and events, not comments. If this is not done the pres 
must soon descend, and the better writers in them cease to become 
contributors. 

To return, we fear a country biography got up as well as the 
present would not find the patronage it merits, though the desire 
of ‘notoriety will go a great way. The portraits or photographs 
are well executed, and full as good as could be desired, and as the 
work merits success, so we trust it will obtain it; but the private 
purse is too seldom opened to the call of the fine arts in the pre 
vinces, because it interferes with pecuniary accumulation. This 
consideration, however true, will not affect the design of the pre- 
sent work, nor, indeed, its execution. The individuals to whom 
a place is here given, call for local biographical knowledge to 
considerable extent. That knowledge is too scanty. Mere names 
are too often all that time leaves for the biographer; but it is not 
always so, and especially in the present volume. The first line of 
character should consist of those who may be designated, most 
correctly, citizens of the world, as well as _ worthies, and are, 
therefore, interesting to all. The secondary characters are neces 


sarily only local, yet their celebrity must rest upon a basis worthy 
of record. 
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Devonshire has no reason to fear a parallel with any other dis 


trict in this respect. That locality which has produced a ger 
a Marlborough, a Drake, a Grenville, and Carew, with other 
notorieties of equal renown, need not fear a comparison with any 





* Devonshire Celebrities. By T. L. Pridham, M.R.C.S., Eland, Exeter. 
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other of equal extent. It is not to gratify mere curiosity that 
such works are valuable, and especially so when well got up. The 
its are admirable, and are alone worth the price of the work. 
We must express our wonder, however, to see a sporting parson, 
with eight or nine pages of description, in a work where a fox- 
~owthg J no right to ap at all, and the memoirs of Drake, 
Marlborough, a and truly ey men, with only one-third 
of letter-press, regarding an individual who is only remarkable for 
inconsistency of character, and certainly for no merit out of the 
Sporting Magazine. We never heard that St. Peter or St,. Paul 
kept hounds, or were renowned for their ability in “celebrated 
screams” when their hounds “find.” To us, who think as the 
ublic does on this matter, we trust that the author of the work, 
in another edition, will cancel all but the portrait of one whose 
anomalous biography, as ‘rendered, seems to exhibit a specimen of 
inconsistency, and will not bear out the author in his partialities. 
Even hunting, when there are no wild animals to be found except 
the fox, and the expense attending a pack of hounds when the fox 
might better be left to the trapper, is clear as noonday. If the 
money must be expended let it be given to the poor. We have 
no idea of the pretence without the practice of religion. The fox- 
hunting clerical might boast of his worthiness in times long past, 
but in these more enlightened days the judgment must be very 
different. No animal torture is justifiable. The poor are punished 
for cruelty to animals, why should the affluent be exempt? Is 
he who craves mercy from Heaven for his kind to display no 
feeling for these beautiful creations, that claim a right of existence 
as well as ourselves? We have no right to protract animal pain. 
We are thus disposed to regard facts and to paint things in their 
ah ad colours, and avoid all evasion. 
_ We must still commend Mr. Pridham for the spirit he has shown 
m venturing on a publication which is for the most part strictly 
local. The Courtenays, Grenvilles—the latter, we believe, more 
Cornish than Devonian—the Drakes, Marlboroughs, Carews, 
Raleighs, Monks, and Jewels, are names of renown in history ; 
Admiral Keats belongs to the existing time ; and in the Fortescues 
and Aclands we have also worthies of the present hour. The 
— in which these remarks are put together had the former 
oF a representative in parliament as Lord Ebrington, who is well 
and thankfully remembered for his public duties and liberal feel- 
ings. The family of Fortescues gave birth to the lady who 
married Lord Lyttleton, on whom he wrote his celebrated elegy. 
he annals of the church have long recorded. the name of Jewel, 
Bishop of Salisbury, a truly venerated prelate, and Sir John 
Hawkins, of Plymouth. 
© portrait of Monk, Duke of Albemarle, is very characteristic. — 
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We can fancy we see the resolute soldier as he was, by the cha. 
racter of firmness impressed upon his portrait, which 1s the beg 
interpreter of the man—a lion in courage, and in principle-any. 
thing that served his turn. Animal courage appears in every ling 
of his face. Few heads are more characteristic. Marlborough jg 
more effeminate than would be suspected from his character in the 
field; more of the courtier than the soldier. 

How happy is photography as an invention! Posterity yill 
look upon the resemblance of the men of the past ages as they really 
were, and judge of the ge as to its character better 
than it ever could before. orks like the present are, therefore, 
most useful as mementoes of the dead; yet there is about the sem. 
blance of those who have passed away a feeling of the vanity of 
all beneath the heavens, for even our pictures must perish in the 
course of years, and help to vindicate the law by which we exist, 
and that spares none. 

Still we wish to preserve our resemblances as long as we can, 
We have an unconquerable wish to be remembered. There isa 
never-dying principle within us that would hardly be maintained 
in all nations and among every people in some form or another; 


That longing after immortality 


which seems from its universality to be derived from the existence 
of the feeling apart from all reverses or non-revealed faith, 


Though shadows cloud and darkness rest upon it. 


But we must not make a sermon out of a picture, however dis 
osed to do so. The present work furnishes an excellent example 
or other counties. A county biography will always be interest- 
ing if only from its remembrances in the beings connected with 
the locality for which all have a species of strong attachment, 
Justice, too, is not always done to distinguished men in the great 
world for want of local information on their earlier years, their 
early tendencies, and those traits of character which we all love to 
preserve. Local attachments are strong, and there are always in 
them those inclinations or propensities which tend to elucidate 
character. Mr. Pridham should have collected and dwelt upon 
these where practicable. As the course of human life the most 
protracted is but short, we are gratified to have the semblance of 
one distinguished man preserved for example or for the nourisl- 
ment of virtuous principle or the avoidance of evil example. As 
it is, Mr. Pridham will have the merit of setting a good example 
for others, for his likenesses are characteristic, and therefore very 
valuable. A head of Drake, for example, in the life of that great 
man, no more resembles that in the present work than any other 
individual. Here Drake is admirably given in character, and the 
head bespeaks the age in which he flourished. This work 1s & 
very worthy precedent for others to follow. 
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THE TWO OFFICERS. 


XIV. 


THERE were two old civilians, who had been so long in 
India, and so wedded to the bachelor life, that it seemed a 
hopeless prospect, even for an adept like Miss Flirtoft, to 

eavour to induce them to a thought of matrimony; but 
there was a brisk old colonel, one of those gentlemen who are 
perpetually acting the part of a young man, though long 
past fifty, and his good salary and position rendered him in 
her eyes not at all a person to be despised. He was tall 
and thin, and his face had that parchment appearance so often 
seen in old Indians. He wore a wig, which might be very 
easily seen, but which he would have considered it a wonderful 
piece of impertinence for any one to appear to notice. When he 
was in company with young men he swore lustily, and seemed to 
think it as keeping up the part of a young blood to do so; and 
his bows and profound attention to the youngest of the ladies were 
always neon and, however respectfully they might be re- 
ceived, were doubtless regarded by them with secret scorn. He 
had just finished his furlough, and was going to rejoin his regi- 
ment, and Miss Flirtoft’s first object was to ascertain whether he 
had made any selection amongst the numerous beauties that he 
had seen at home of any one that he might wish to be at the head 
of his table abroad. . But on minute inquiry from the captain, and 
by her cross-examination of himself, she could not make out that 
he had any engagement, but was rather what the French calla © 
volage, who varied in his attentions from one lady to another. 
He also showed on board ship the same sort of conduct, as he was 
exceedingly attentive to all, but seemed most struck with Eleanor 
Richards. She, however, met his advances with such an extreme 
coldness, that it became almost a subject of continual jest to the 
laughter-loving young misses on board, who, like Aphrodite, were 
habitually prone to mirth. But the evident admiration which he, 
in 7 unmistakable ways, evinced for Eleanor was, if a subject 
of much ridicule to the rest, a great source of secret pain to Miss 
Flirtoft. 

The usual hour of dinner on board ship was at two o'clock, 
after which, at about four, the ladies usually came upon deck 
when it was fine weather, especially in ‘the trades, when one 

y was much the same as another. The ladies, some of them, 
ad what they called work, which was nettjng-crochet, or some _ 
kind of excuse for employing their hands; and the gentlemen at 
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that particular time of the day were, if anything, more idle than 


at other times. But on one of these occasions Miss Flirtof 
addressed Miss Richards in a most affectionate and patronising 
strain, and said to her: 

“My dear Eleanor, it appears to me that Colonel Walmer jg 
very particular in his attentions to you. I really think I can con. 
gratulate you yi your conquest. He is a most desirable person 
for any one to form a connexion with.” 

The two ladies were sitting at a part of the poop near the 
helm, where was a solitary hencoop, and where they were, as it 
were, isolated, so that Miss Flirtoft’s words could not be heard by 
any of the other groups on deck; and Eleanor was rather glad of 
this, for she felt exceedingly hurt, and even astonished, at the 
words which were thus addressed to her. But she said that she 
never for a moment could have supposed that Colonel Walmer had 
the slightest wish to give any cause for being accused of paying 
her serious attention, that he seemed a man fond of ladies’ society, 
and that she had never given a thought to the matter before 
now. 

“ But, my dear,” said Miss Flirtoft, “if you have not, many 
here have, and have observed the very great impression which you 
have made upon this gallant colonel.” 

Now Eleanor saw clearly that matters could never have been 
supposed to have gone so far as Miss Flirtoft hinted at, and could 
not imagine what was the cause of that young lady’s speaking to her 
in this way, and only said that the persons who made such remarks 
were very much mistaken if they supposed that she had either 
encouraged Colonel Walmer, or that she had even been aware of 
his being her admirer. 

Miss Flirtoft smiled incredulously, and said: 

“Well, I really do not think there is anything to be at all 
ashamed of in it, and, after all, I suppose he must be allowed to be 
a = match to any young lady coming out to India.” 

iss Eleanor again protested that she never had any idea in her 
head of his being a good match or not. 

“Oh! come, my dear,” said Miss Flirtoft, “I really fancy that 
every young lady must have some object im view of that kind, and 
I think it would be as well to acknowledge when one has suc- 
ceeded in making a conquest.” 

“T repeat,” said Eleanor, “that I had no thoughts of Colonel 
Walmer, nor did his qualifications ever enter into my head for an 
instant.” 

“Then,” said Miss Flirtoft, “I suppose you have some other 
engagement?” 
ow this was the very point which Miss Flirtoft was most 
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anxious to press upon her, for her curiosity was very great, and she 
also felt piqued almost to hatred at her young companion not 
having given her her confidence. So it is with women. Had a 
man been conscious of his being the favoured owner of some female 
heart, and kept in silence such a secret, his fellow-men and 
comrades, even if he were in humble life, would have respected it, 
and few, very few, of them would even have attempted to draw 
the fact from him unless he had shown himself willing to impart 
it, But with women it is an unpardonable crime to keep one’s 
counsel, and Miss Flirtoft began to feel enmity and to envy poor 
Eleanor, partly because she was the more admired of the two by 
Colonel Walmer, and partly because she would not tell her mind 
to her. 

Miss Flirtoft suspected that there was some tender secret in the 
case; but Eleanor was so fixed in her firm and sacred resolve of 
keeping her own mind to herself, and so true to her promise to 
her mother, and her full confidence in Frederick, that when Miss 
Flirtoft spoke to her of another engagement, she did not even 
answer her. She did not think it necessary to deny it, indeed 
would not, as it would have been a violation of truth, and she 
dreaded telling such a loquacious and demonstrative young lady 
that she was determined not to tell her; so she was silent, and 
after a little time she went down to her cabin and found relief in 
tears. But she said to herself, after much consideration, that it 
was much better not to be at open war with her; it was very hard 
indeed that she could not be let alone, but for the time that they 
were to be thrown together it was more advisable that they should 
be on speaking terms, So when they met again at tea-time she 
onby Miss Flirtoft as kindly as if nothing hed happened. Miss 

ft had not been quite idle during her absence, but, with the 
passion for talk so inherent in her nature, she went to one of the 
young ladies, Miss Shortpage, and said to her that she could not 
make out what was the matter with Miss Richards. She had 
tallied her about Colonel Walmer, and she had become quite 
annoyed at it. Then the young lady laughed, and they laughed 
together for some time, and amused eeanaliee by taking to pieces 
every feature of every man, young or old, on board, their appear- 
ance, and especially the sotiice colour of the eyes of each man, 
the princi rt about them of consequence, was discussed ; 

and their forms, and stature, and dress were treated by these critics 
in detail. After that their discursive genius led them to criticise 
the forms of the young ladies and their dresses. And Miss 
was not forgotten. They found points of detraction; she 

Was @ pouting, mousey little miss; she was so silent and so stupid; 
secretly they both thought her lovely. Indeed, she was so 
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much superior to any of the young ladies there on board, that, had 
men who were fortune’s favourites, either young or rich, more 
fashionable and stylish than poor Colonel Walmer been there, 
their presence would inevitably have caused much more heart. 
burning and jealousy to her sisterhood, and more annoyance pro. 
bably to herself, than the gallant colonel’s did. 

The progress of the Hope through the trades was smooth, and 
the current of events, so far as exterior circumstances went, not 
much varied. They saw the different sights so much regarded the 
first time, and so trivial in importance, that afterwards they scarcely 
arrest the attention. The flights of flying fish; the dolphins; the 
sharks, and the way they are caught; the bonita; the shoals of 
porpoises; the spawn of the fish which of a dark night sheds a 

hosphoric light through the ocean, cleft as it is by the ships 
bead the albatross aloft, that marine wonder of the feathered 
tribe, that mighty monarch of birds, which, with his snowy 
plumage, so well becomes his name—AAgarrpvé—who stretches his 
ample wings and flies like an arrow through the expanse, seen as 
he is frequently at a distance of a month’s sail from any shore; the 
boobies, the curious large brown birds that find themselves scarcely 
able to rise after their alighting on a stationary object; the tiny 
nautilus skimming fleetly on with wings of filmy texture, steering 
his way like a winged gossamer through the immeasurable pathless 
azure of ocean. The young gentlemen shot at the different birds. 
The boatswain-bird, with the long tail, was a frequent mark; and 
when they came near the Cape, they often had shots at the bird 
called the Cape hen. The crossing of the line, with all its 
absurdities, | the way in which the youngsters had been obliged 
to pay for their being found on the rigging, had each had their 
turn in affording amusement. 

The seniors felt bored, and the young ladies and gentlemen 
longed for the end of the voyage; and their progress through the 
indian Ocean, though always with fair weather, was not remark- 
able for any great variation. They saw the usual sights which 
please so much the voyagers on those seas—the Southern Cross, 
the great whales, the beauties which deck the skies in those mild 
latitudes at sunrise, and in the morning after it, and at sunset, and 
the varying colours of the dying dolphin as he lies expiring on the 
deck. Their attention was often taken up as they strained theit 
sight to see different sails in the distance, and the curiosity of all 
parties was t to know what land they came from, and 
what was their history. The naval officers had full employment, 
and the other men on board a plentiful lack of it; and as some 
philosopher has remarked, “ The condition most pitiable in nature 
is that of an unlearned country gentleman of a rainy day.” 
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think we may be safe in also saying, the condition of a frivolous 
person without mental resources on board ship, in a long voyage, 
is equally pitiable. There are, in point of fact, few persons who 
rally love nature; and though a young lady, who has her attention 
directed to the beauty of the setting sun, if she likes the person, or 
even feels a passing interest in him, when he says, “ How beauti- 
ful the appearance of the clouds are!” most generally responds by 
saying, “Yes, it is certainly lovely !” and. seems enraptured, yet 
nineteen out of twenty of them are in their heart of hearts only 
thinking of the person who talks to them. Men are not more 
sentimental in the least, but they do not affect it; and those who 
really feel the pleasure which such things give now-a-days con- 
ceal the feeling, and enter into the truth of what Goldsmith says, 
when he talks of poetry and calls it, 


My shame in crowds, my solitary pride. 


Colonel Walmer frequently accosted Miss Richards with some 
such remarks as the fineness of the weather, the beauty of the sun- 
set, or the course which the ship was taking being favourable for 
their speedy arrival in the Bay of Bengal; but when he invariably, 
after four or five attempts, only received the rejoinder, “I think 
so, sir,” or “ Yes, sir,” in such a distant tone as to forbid further 
conversation, he left off doing so, and simply honoured her with 
the same attention that he did the rest of the fair ones, on his first 
appearance in their presence, in recognising her by a polite bow. 

ut as he was rather fond of a somewhat longer interchange of 
ideas than he found it possible to cultivate with Miss Richarda, he 
ventured one day, shortly after the ship’s leaving the latitude of 
the Cape, to remark to Miss Flirtoft, that the weather was de- 
lightful, which induced that young lady to respond most warmly, 
and to enlarge upon the lovely tints of the sky and the beautiful 
purple of the ocean. She said that she was going to a country 
that she was as yet perfectly ignorant of, except what she had read 
ofitin books; that it would be the greatest pleasure to her to hear 
from any one who had been there some accounts of it; that she 
was sure he must perceive what a trying thing it was for an un- 

totected lady to make such a voyage; but that she comforted 
lf with the reflexion of the warm and cordial welcome which 
she would meet with from her dear, dear cousin, who had sent 
such repeated invitations to her, urging her to come out and join 
her. She said that she at first felt reluctant, but that she knew 
how grevefully any person situated in a foreign soil like India 
would respond to the sympathy of a friend, and that she was at 
last induced to tear hersel away from the relatives who treated 
her so kindly at home, and venture upon the perils of a visit to 
March—voL, CXIVI. NO. DXCI. 2A 
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India, where, however, she did not — she should stay long; 
at least, she added, “I think that will much depend upon 
inducements I should find to make my stay there ble.” 

This was accompanied by a look which said, as plainly as a look 
could say, that she would be glad if he should think proper to 
make himself agreeable to her. 

The colonel said, “I fancy that you will like India. Most ladies 
do like it. They are a great boon to society there, and without 
them the tedium of an Oriental life would be quite dreadful.” 

“T am sure, Colonel Walmer,” said Miss Flirtoft, “you ar 
talking in a very flattering manner of our sex.” 

“T say only,” said the colonel, “ what is evident to every person 
when he arrives at any station in India. The ladies are perfect 
queens there; they have nothing to do but to sit under the punkah 
and to be talked to, and they find hosts of invitations to all sorts of 
balls and theatrical amusements sent them on every occasion. They 
do not feel the punishment that it 1s to us to be unable to leave 
home in the middle of the day; and whenever any young lady 
arrives at any place, there is immediately a party got up in honour 
of her by the gentlemen inhabiting the neighbourhood.” 

“Oh, Colonel Walmer,” said Miss Flirtoft, “I feel so very 
much obliged to you for telling meall these things about India. I 
am so very anxious to know what sort of a country it is that we 
are going to, and one feels so strange and so inexperienced in com- 
mencing upon life in a land so little known to one.” 

“T assure you, Miss Flirtoft, it would give me great pleasure to 
be the means of giving you any information which was at all likely 
to be useful,” sai Colonel Walmer. 

This dialogue took place upon the solitary hencoop, where the 
two speakers were apart from the rest of the company; but Colonel 
Walmer found himself so much the object of Miss Flirtoft’s kind 
attention, that he began to feel flattered, and to allow himself to 
be frequently seen holding similar conversation with her, and she 
never failed to show him her great conversational powers, and to 
proceed partly in a strain of badinage and jocoseness, and partly 
in a mode of covert admiration, to try and lead him on to a decla- 
ration of his sentiments. She never lost any opportunity either of 
cutting at poor Miss Richards and asking her before others what 
she thought of Colonel Walmer, and of endeavouring to make the 
rest of the young ladies be led into the belief that he had deserted 
her and been captivated finally by the more powerful charms of 
her own attractions. 

This was their every-day practice, and the young ladies used, 
as sure as four o'clock came round, to gather together and say t0 
one another: “ Now see the set Miss F'lirtoft is going to make # 
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Colonel Walmer. She will begin now by flattering him upon the 


way he has described some scene in India, and she will lead him 
an to talking of it, and she will engage his attention; but if he 
knew the satirical remarks she used to make about his appear- 
ance some time ago, whenever he was not present, I think he 
would not be so ready to listen to her. 
“ How she dresses herself out,” says Miss Shortpage ; “ it re- 
minds one of the passage in the poet, when he says: 


She now shines forth solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress.” 


“T do not think, after all, that he cares much about her,” said 
another. “I really think that he likes Miss Richards better.” 

“Oh! Miss Richards,” said Miss Shortpage, “ that little silent 
dolt, I wonder what any person can see to admire in her,” 

What the young lady said, however, was true. Colonel Walmer 
did, in truth, admire Miss Richards, and on many occasions he 
found means to let her see it, when others were not looking; but 
though Miss Flirtoft, with her eagle glance, once or twice detected 
this, she never could, even in her utmost scrutiny, detect anything 
like a sign of encouragement on the part of the young lady, and 
this apathy on her part to a person whom she had honoured with 
her favour made her secretly more and more dislike Eleanor, and 
nearly render the poor girl’s life on board intolerable. 

She seldom went up on deck at the afternoon. She stayed in 
her cabin, she read, she prayed to God to give her strength to 
bear the trial of her situation; she was frequently in tears, lonely 
as she found herself, without a soul to confide in, so young, so 
lovely, and so friendless. She trusted in the kind Providence who 
would favour them with a prosperous voyage, and finally hoped 
that she should reach their destined port in safety, and that she 
might be able to land without having quarrelled or done anything 
tocompromise her amiable and gentle character. She found a 
soothing relief from her secret and fervent prayers to the Almighty, 
which she never could have eee te» from any confidential 
intercourse with any human being, more especially with the worldly 
and “Wye ty sort of young ladies who were her fellow-travellers on 
board this ship. She was also troubled in mind by Colonel 
Walmer’s attentions; and were it not that she was so wholly without 
assistance, and apart so completely from the others, she would have 
really laughed at the idea of his thinking of her. Indeed, latterly 
he saw how totally useless it was, and seemed to have resigned 
himself to the disappointment. "He found a sort of consolation in 
the numerous dialogues which he was led into by Miss Flirtoft. 

he gave him always for his pains in narrating the different details 
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of life in India, which his varied experience had made him ae. 
quainted with, “a world of thanks.” 

The captain of the ship, under whose care were the chronometer 
and the young ladies also, was exceedingly civil and attentive to 
them always, and congratulated himself on the circumstance of 
there not being on board any objectionable character who might 
have behaved improperly, or in some way have given him trouble, 
The young men seemed bent wholly on their shooting; their 
boisterous play, and their semi-schoolboy attentions in the inter. 
views with the young ladies on deck, marked their juvenility, 

There was frequently a dance to enliven the parties after their 
dinner, and they had a fiddler and piper to act as musicians. The 
two old Indian civilians had their Scola, or long pipes, cleated 
to the deck, and while the young people played or danced, their 
native servant brought them their chillums, and they puffed 
the weed, mixed as it was with the conserve of roses, and 
they talked of Futtahpore, of the Sudder Dewanny, of the 
salt monopoly, of opium, of Dinapore, Hosseenpoor, Allahabad, 
and the zemindaurs and ryots in the district, of rajahs and 
nawaubs of Calcutta, and of topics that were profound myste 
ries to the rest of the passengers—all except Colonel Walmer, 
who being, as I have remarked, a lady’s man, was generally 
in another part of the poop, engaged with his fair auditress, 
Had Mrs. Richards been aware of what a flippant character Miss 
Flirtoft was, she would doubtless have taken the trouble of making 
known to the captain of the vessel her earnest request that he 
should take care of her daughter during the voyage, and she would 
have warned Eleanor also not to trust the young lady, or look upon 
her at all in the light of a friend; but as poor Eleanor was situated 
on board, her perception of the light frivolity which marked her 
acquaintance’s character, and her knowledge of her hatred for 
herself because she did not at all enter into her feelings or impart 
her confidence to her, made her truly uneasy. But te had been 
educated in the school of rigid rectitude; the true genuine light of 
virtuous feeling had been her leading star, as it were, always in 
her path, and she was strong in the power of that high-minded 
sentiment that scorns what is wrong, and in the constant piety 
which her trust in her Saviour ino ee. How different were her 
thoughts, though an unsophisticated Irish maid, from the flimsy, 
foolish, fluttering aspirations of the misses who were on board with 
her; all in hopes of some conquest when they arrived; all thinking 
it the very acme of bliss to be engaged at a ball with a nice 
partner; all giggling and jeering at her demure ways, as the 
called them, but in their secret souls envying her simple, unadorn 
but truly attractive appearance. ‘This, though evidently most 
particularly the attraction to Colonel Walmer, was still to all the 
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male portion of the perigee very marked a contrast to the flauntin 
and butterfly style of the other ladies on board, that they aall 
not but be conscious of it, and when she appeared they never 
failed to observe that she met with more regard than any of them, 
and in their hearts they were exceedingly envious of her. 

There is very much in the every-day occurrences of attentions 
at the table, common topics of conversation, and even looks to one 
another, to make a party agreeable, and either render their mutual 
intercourse a source of much pleasure to one another or eminently 
tormenting, when they are situated in such a close propinquity 
with relation to each other as must necessarily take place on a 
voyage such as this. The truth of this is felt by all. Sometimes 
the young ladies attacked her with frequent questions as to her 
opinions about matters of dress, which she was quite incapable of 
judging upon; sometimes they hinted as to the agreeable prospect 
which awaited persons who had no particular friends to meet them 
on their arrival in a strange land; and sometimes they tried to 
annoy her by directing their conversation to each other, and 
making allusions to let her feel pointedly her exclusion, and the 
eolated state to which her differing so much in demeanour from 
them unavoidably reduced her. 

Miss Flirtoft led the van on all these occasions, and it was with 
no small bitterness of anguish that Eleanor perceived that she had 
so far forgotten the promises which had been so profusely made to- 
herself sn to her mother a little while before they had all em- 
barked. She also felt perfectly convinced that she had not been 
im any way wanting in kindness to her, or failed in being civil on 
all occasions when they had any intercourse together. 

After about six weeks’ sailing from the latitude of the Cape, 
they reached the latitude of Ceylon, and entered the Bay of 
Bengal. As they sailed up the bay, there came on one of those 
{nghtful tropical thunderstorms which so often occur there. The 
whole sky was at one time seemingly convulsed with the forked: 
lightning issuing from all quarters, then a wild and fearful gust of 
tempest, then rain like a waterspout arose, a series of thunder-claps 
like the guns of hundreds of ordnance successively pealing through 
the darkness. The ship being well out to sea, the sailors and the 
captain felt no apprehension, there being plenty of sea-room, 
and they knowing that, according to the much-criticised phrase of 
the poet, the storm would “ blow till it burst its wind.” It lasted 
for the whole fearful night, which was a very trying one, and in 
which the terror-stricken passengers, particularly the ladies, clung 
to their bed-supports below in their cabins, some of them scream- 
~ ae all of them thinking some dreadful fate was going to- 

e them. 
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The next day the sky was clear, but the sea so rough by reason 
of the swell brought on from the tempest, that the waves, covered 
as they were with white foam, seemed ready to burst their fury 
every now and then on the small bark, which seemed like a tiny 
thing of no weight and a mere cockle-shell fragment—a waif 
drifted about under their influence. a wn —— oe to 
tack, and the wind springing up again fair, they made all sail, and 
two days after the storm had ceased they reached the Sandh 
where they found themselves about eight o'clock at night, and 
then a large vessel hailed them, and said through the speaking. 
trumpet, “ What ship?” 

They answered in the same way, “The Hope,” and then said 
where they were from. Then the person on board the other ship 
directed them which way they should steer, and that in a short 
time the pilot next for duty on the pilots’ river-service would come 
on board. 

All this time the whole of the passengers, having mustered on 
deck, were breathlessly impatient, and listened to the proceedings, 
The near approach of the other ship, the masterly way in which 
the mode of conducting this first necessary prelude to entering on 
the dangerous river-navigation was carried on, caught the atten- 
tion of all. 

Very soon after this the pilot-boat came, and the skilled pilot 
who had to take charge of the craft through the treacherous navi- 


* gation of the Ganges from the Sandheads to Calcutta, which is a 


distance of more than a hundred miles, took command of the Hope. 
He did not allow them to proceed during the night ; but the next 
morning they set sail again. Previous to his taking up the anchor, 
however, some little time ensued, and the young gentlemen, who 
were naturally curious to see what they could meet with on shore, 
wanted to get into a boat and land; but he told them they could 
have ample opportunity for doing so the next morning, as he was 
always obliged to anchor during the night, owing to Si fficulties of 
threading through the sandbanks which lay in every part of the 
river as they went upwards. So they consented to wait. They 
were all obliged to abide by his orders. 

They made some progress that day, and in the evening they 
arrived at Diamond Point, which, being most convenient for un 
ing a cane, is a place where the ake generally stop. It was 
five o’clock when they reached it, and the pilot said that they need 
not go further that night, as the next day they would be sure to 
reach the harbour of Calcutta and to anchor there. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


A CONTEMPORARY, in recommending that artists should give 
lectures on pictorial art, lately observed, that the public knows too 
little of the principles of Art, and that if people were once taught 
to think upon the subject, its attractiveness would be more gene- 
rally felt, and its — to us as anation more widely acknow- 
ledged. The remark meets our eye opportunely enough on the 

ce of Mr. George Harris’s able and comprehensive 
treatise* on the origin, province, principles, and application of 
each of the arts. The work bears appropriately as its motto the 
maxim of Cicero—“ Omnes artes, que ad humanitatem pertinent, 
habent quoddam commune vinculum, et quasi cognatione inter se con- 
tinentur”—and itself corroborates Cicero’s remark, for the learned 
author shows that, like his illustrious exemplar, he has combined 
with the profession of the Law an enlightened application to the 
study of the Arts. His philosophical analysis and exposition of 
them will enable the reader to spend agreeably many “ a recol- 
lective hour;’ for studies of this nature (as Cicero himself has 
said), employ us in youth and amuse us in age; grace and em- 
bellish yw , shelter and alleviate adversity, are delightful at 

and fam 


home abroad, and enliven retirement no less than 


— labour. 
The work which is the occasion of the present article aims to 
give a history of Art, not merely by tracing its rise and progress 
among mankind, but by tracing the mainspring of each separate 
artim the human mind; and the author enters into an elaborate 
examination of the intimate affinity of the different arts. It isa 
matter of the highest importance that the grand and leading prin- 
ciples by which Art of each kind is regulated and governed should 
be embraced and held fast by the public mind, and Mr. Harris’s 
treatise must be regarded as an important contribution to that end. 
He takes a comprehensive survey of all the arts, and in so doing 
tes their mutual relation and influence; but the work ph 
fesses rather to point out the principles upon which Art should be 
studied and practised, than to guide the practitioner in any par- 
ticular branch: in fact, the we. is addressed not so much to the 
artist as to the connoisseur. 


Man 8, Theory of the Arts: or, Art in relation to Nature, Civilisation, and 
A | George Harris, F.S.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
uthor of “ Civilisation considered as a Science.” London: Triibner and Co. 
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Nevertheless, it applies the principles of Art to common life 
and practical pursuits, and shows the true application of thos 
principles to grace our dwellings and reflect our thoughts, Ip 
certain branches of the Fine Arts, our modern artists need not 
fear comparison with the — of <a : + a so far as 
regards pictorial art, it is perfectly true (as Sir William Stirli 
M ell remarked A Edinburgh ae a few weeks since), that 
there is one subject in which our age may more fairly claim credit 
than another, it is the patient aah ibis study of Nature, and 
the general reverence which is paid to our national heirlooms, the 
masterpieces of Art. -To the critical examination and study of 
these, and of the great Art-treasures of other nations, Mr. Harris 
has profitably devoted many of his pages; and perhaps to British 
readers the most interesting chapters of his work are those in 
which a retrospective view is taken of British Art in general, and 
in which he discusses its prospects. 

With regard to architecture, the art by which a stranger first 
measures the artistic taste and capacity of a nation, we fear our 
countrymen have still great need to study the nobler principles 
which animated that branch of Art in the middle ages; for, just 
as the monotonous new boulevards and streets of Paris fail to 
present any new buildings that will rank with the architecture of 
the middle ages, we at home have to deplore how unworthy our 
costliest efforts too generally are to be our monument to posterity, 
Architecture is > Seip an art impressed by national genius, as 
we may see, whether we view the ihents and grotesque forms 
of the cave temples of India, the sombre and gigantic massiveness 
of the monuments of Egypt, the emblems of power amidst which 
the monarchs of Assyria reigned, the Byzantine agin 4 of 
Moorish architecture, the creations immortal in grace and beauty 
that linger among the ruins of Greece, the architecture that reflects 
the pride of ancient Rome, or the divine majesty that breathes in 
the gothic minsters of Christendom, whose artists felt themselves 
but servants of the altar, and brought to it 


—— incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 


Nor is it in architecture alone that decadence is to be deplored. 
Almost while reading Mr. Harris’s pages, we meet with remarks 
(made in January last by Sir William Maxwell), which afford an 
appropriate commentary. If, on the one hand, Art has been 
widely diffused, and has found its way into industries once sup 
posed to lie 4 me its province, yet, there are many places which 
it once made famous, but which know it no more, The accoll- 
plished baronet referred to its decay in the production of books 
and in printing, and particularly in books intended for “the 
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million,” like those of the old French and ‘talian printers. They 
were cheap, and intended for wide circulsion, yet what artistic 
feelin me grace lives and breathes in tleir embellishments |— 
what fancy and poetry in their more elaborite designs and devices! 
In some of the larger and graver books of he sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries—books not necessarily more artistic than similar 
works at the present day—we find an exuberance of graphic 

that is not now successfully aspired to in costlier works. 
Mhese are not the only particulars in which it ought to be humi- 
listing to national pride to compare “now” with “then;” but on 
this occasion we cannot pursue the subject into other branches. 
We do not with the author in thinking it probable, or 
indeed desirable, that a new style in architecture should result 
from the employment of cast-iron in buillings; but he says, very 
truly, that until the workers in iron shall again become artists as 
they once were, we can hardly expect any very important results 
from the growing use of this material in architecture. We gladly 

with Mr. Harris that “there is n> national incompetency 
for works of Art, and that there is in reality no lack of artistic 
talent amongst us; proper opportunities aly are needed to bring 
it out.” e eminence which we have attained in the arts of 
peetry and eloquence, and the artistic waks which are produced 
in the sister art of painting (unfortunately, nothing can be said as 
to that of monumental sculpture), afford just ground for hope 
that “when the obstacles which at preseat retard our progress are 
removed, we may, in the highest and most noble of their charac- 
teristics, rival the schools of old.” Meanwhile, we welcome heartily 
the contribution which Mr. Harris has so honourably made 
towards rendering instructive to us, in the present day, the trea- 
sures of Art which we have inherited from the past, and with 
the following brief extract must conclude : 

“The arts, though so widely branching forth into various 
channels, at first came from the same fount. Each rose like a 
little rill springing from some dense rock, or from the foot of a 
giacicr. Amidst s and over precipices they trace their way, 
now sweetly warbling to the hills, now foaming tempestuously 
down the deep ravine, exhibiting in their career the passions and 
excitements that distract human nature. As the stream swells, it 
acquires new features and characteristics . . . Growing more 
majestic as it flows . . . the mightiest objects that can excite the 
human mind or represent the dignit of man are floated in its 

. . . We have accompanied it through varied and noble 
scenery . . . through dark and mystic caverns, where the en- 
chanting spirit loves to dwell. . . . Its mighty and obscure deeps 
we have been led to fathom . . . and beautiful, diversified, and 
wondrous have been the prospects we have surveyed.” 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 


XXXVI. 
ME DARKAGE’S SPECTACLES. 


WHEN Mr. Darkage on a recent occasion had fully rehearsed 
to his wife the manly irsult that he had offered to his tenant, and 
had recited the terms in which it had been firmly but respectfully 
declined, he avowed a generous intention to proffer it once more, 
Her inexplicable journey on the same evening thwarted his pur 
pose for the moment, bit when he heard of her return, he lost no 
time in taking it to hei cottage door. He had prepared himeelf 
to fulfil this duty by priyer and meditation, and a sense of nghi 
gave his stick meng and his spectacles a holy glimmer. Pious 
and devoted, he acted 1p to the twilight of his soul, and if the 
brilliancy of truth beyond made him blink, why should he not look 
at it through mark ¢ gasses, and enjoy its splendour in eclipse? 
The owl a he its creator ! 

Thus armed by faith, he reached the cottage while Mary Prentis 
was engaged in narrating her sad story elsewhere, he not doubting 


for a moment that she was at home ; and tt and forecast 


the weather, the door was opened to him by Nancy, whose “— 
on beholding him began to turn themselves in their pan, and to 


fry in their own fire. 

“Ts Mrs. Prentis at home, pray?” 

These words were spoken in the mildest spirit; there wa 
nothing in them in meaning or manner to provoke anger, yet 
ae the last of them reached her, Nancy daienet the door in 

is face. 


“Take that, you old Jesuit,’ said she; but fortunately he did 
not hear her. 

Of course Nancy Brown had heard of Mr. Darkage’s proffered 
insult to her mistress, and, unlike her, she was formed by nature 
to resent injury. In the afternoon, when she reached home, Nancy, 
with all the candour of passionate breasts, told Mary Prentis what 
had om and applauded her behaviour to the Jesuit, as she called 
Mr. , without much acquaintance with the meaning of that 
term, except in its opprobrious — Her mistress, how- 
ever, saw this conduct in a different light, and felt deeply grieved 
at it. She thought it, indeed, her duty to call immediately and 
apologise for the rudeness of her maid. Under the exciting circum 
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stances of the crisis and the nobler interests that engaged her mind, 
she had pardoned, if not forgotten, the harsh suspicions of her 
rector, but at no time could she have permitted any one connected 
with her to insult so good and table a character, mistaken as 
he might be regarding her. ithout removing her bonne 
though her head ached violently, she hastened to the rectory, an 


without forecasting anything except an instant and favourable re- 
ception for her apology, she asked : 


“J; Mr. Darkage within?” 

The little maid said he was, but that he declined to see her. 

While Mary thought how vexing that was, the rector, hearing 
her sweet tones, came forward to ascertain who she was, and to 
bristle up on finding it was her. He advanced with his spectacles 
in his hand, as meen | as to announce that he could not possibly see 
her. He put on a look of surprise, when a glimmer came over him 
of who she was, as much as to show her that there was a class of 
persons, beggars always excepted, who had no business there. Not 
to trouble Mrs. Prentis, he asked the servant what that lady 
wanted; and Mrs. Prentis, not to trouble Mr. Darkage, told the 
servant that she wanted to have spoken to her master and mistress, 
but that, as it was, she would write them a few lines. She retired, 
and when she had reached half way up the serpentine walk, the 
rector told his servant to call Mrs. Prentis back. The servant, 
having a pretty little delicate mind fitted to her face, like a lady’s, 
did not intone an halloo, but she ran after Mrs. Prentis, and 
whispered that her master did not mean it, so she must not care, 
for he had a habit of saying what he thought. 

Mrs. Prentis stopped to turn round, not to retrace her steps, but 
to receive Mr. Darkage in the open air. He approached her firmly 
though slowly, still wearing his spectacles between his thumb and 

ger, that they might look about them, provided they did not 

oe sinner into view. 

“ Perhaps we had better part before we say any more,” said Mr. 


“Iam going to leave Tofts in three or four days. Before 
3 I feel bound to express my sorrow at Nancy’s behaviour.” 
“You had better walk in for a few minutes,” Mr. Darkage re- 
for he wanted to learn what there was in the wind that he 
to forecast. 


— is unnecessary; so good-bye. I shall think kindly of 


She was gone, but the rector followed to the gate, seeing which 
the left him to shut it after her as a mark of his polite disposition. 
This little episode over, sat down to acquaint her chief 
adviser with the particulars of her important interview with Sir 
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Jacob Fawkes. It was only when she began to explain the reasons 
she had for an entire confidence in the baronet that she began ty 
doubt whether she had not revealed too much, for the prudey 
shadow of Mr. Stewart began to draw nigh and to Fm 

She was very candid, nevertheless, and told him that the 
Sout had received her with so much kindness that she hed 
thrown off all restraint, and related the circumstances of her 
marriage without disguise. 

While she was yet in town, Mr. Stewart had held a conference 
with Peto on the manners and customs of John Master 
Paris. The efficient officer in plain clothes had been in that city 
for some weeks, and had only returned in time to proceed to 
Tofts when the rumour of the marriage contract rendered it 
necessary for Mary Prentis to visit London. The result of his 
researches had not, therefore, been communicated to his employer 
when the interview at Tadmor Chambers was on between the 
lawyer and his client. 

Mr. Stewart had possessed himself of much information that he 
did not deem it necessary to repeat to Mary, and what now came 
to his ear was of such a character as motives of delicacy would 
induce him to withhold ; besides that, it could not concern her 
in the event of her being the widow of Jacob Master, which was 
by no means improbable to his view, even though he was in 
ignorance about the resemblance between the brothers. 

Her letter was scarcely completed when Olive and Janet 
appeared ; they had a plan for Mrs. Prentis, which was proposed 
by their papa. She was to get into the carriage and go back with 
them ; it was all arranged. If the company was in her way she 
could have her old rooms up-stairs; she could join them at the 
early dinner, and she was to remain till she went away for good, 
for papa had a great deal to say to her before she went. It would 
be so nice, they said, one clinging at each of her hands; and then 
old Johnny would be with her as well as with papa. 

This was really an agreeable surprise, oo! had a feeling of 
loneliness; not that she was alone, but she had a little quarrel im 
the village, and that hung heavily on her heart. It was a relief 
to get away from the quarrel, and to drown it in the flood ah 
that almost rose like a water-tide when she entered Tofts 
Mrs. Darkage might call and re-open that painful quarrel, and 
the post-mortem dissection of it was more than she was equal t0 
encounter. 

She, therefore, joyfully acquiesced in the plan, and, as to old 
John, he heard of it with the utmost satisfaction, although _— 
to teaze him, declared that he was not wanted, and that if he lik 
it better he could stay behind. 

The truth was, that the light remark of the duke about sub 
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sts at Newmarket, being like their king, was to the baronet’s 
like the down of a thistle-blossom, that moons about with a 
seed at one end, and, on settling, festers and grows into a prickle 
That remark clung to the baronet, and every now and 
ST suing out a shoot, spoke of itself as what the fine intellects 
who command the market for phrases would call a recurrent 
emotion. He found it sticking to him, and every now and then 
starting up in his mind. It would not do, he thought, to let it 
get wind, and it would do that to a certainty with all about it, if a 
father was not found for John Prentis. He could stand a little 
on legitimate subjects, but for a member of the jocke 
club, who had maintained rather a high demeanour through life 
in his more tender relations, to be thus late brought down to the 
ordinary level, would be too good a joke, and as unjust as it 
would prove unpleasant to repel. 

Besides the genuine motives of loving-kindness, then, Sir Jacob 
Fawkes had the powerful incentive of selfishness to assist Mary 
Prentis in getting her house in order, and in affiliating her son on 
a father; therefore, the idea starting up in his mind after she went 
from the Hall, he sent the girls to fetch her back, whispering to 
Olive that he was almost sure she was her cousin. 


XXXVI. 


MADAME LA BELLE AND THE BOW-STREET ARROWS. 


THE interview already described between Mary and Mr. Stewart 
had scarcely been concluded when Peto spoenel at chambers, and 
was told by the clerk to take a seat, but he was presently sum- 
moned to his employer’s presence. 

“Since my last letter,” said the officer, for he had been one of 
the Bow-street arrows, “Mr. Master has remained at Paris, with 
the exception of a week in the south spent in shooting.” 

“He is now in town, you say; have you seen him to-day?” 

“Yes, sir; we followed him to the coach office with Hervey 
who had been booked for Chiltern; so I told Bray to jump in and 
go there too,” 

“Mr. Master did not go?” 

“No, he walked back to his father’s in St. James’s-square.” 

“So far, so good,” mused Mr. Stewart, pacing the room; Peto 
still standing. 

“We had better, then, enter on this other business about 

e la Belle; sit down.” 

Mr. Stewart was equally effective in action and in repose, He 
united the two at times, that is to say, he allowed the one to flow 
Btacefully into the other. He would sit erect in his chair, throw 
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one leg lightly over the other clothed in tights; or he would br 
Se mrenl chews inte ssiepasitoom, went haa choca ail 
hands, and present his bald head to the speaker. 

Peto now saw the head in repose; it put him at his ease, and he 


A 


n. 

Madame la Belle is not more than twenty years old; she jy 
short and slim; she is pretty when pleased, ugly when out of 
humour, and has a contemptuous sneer. She has large grey eyes, 
long lashes, loving looks. Her hair is light-brown; it hangs jp 
curls a foot or two long; she keeps them moving. Her nose js 
good for its size, and is made to turn up; her lips are straight and 
moist, and are painted inside and out. Her teeth are fortunate 
good in front and bad behind; they are of the right size and 
colour.” 

Mr. Stewart now nodded his venerable head, and, without 
raising it, crossed his legs the other way and shook the lappet of 
his coat ; these actions inticated that the subject was to be changed 
to that of dress. 

Peto regarding the bald head with reverence, collected a new 
train of thoughts, and addressed it again in precisely the same 
way as if it saw the mind inside. 

“She dresses in the fullest fashion, orders twenty gowns at 
once, wears the newest and costliest jewels, has a fresh fan every 
day, which she often drops, and rare bouquets; these toys she 
gives away to any modest women who may be at hand, to con- 
ciliate them.” 

Mr. Stewart then brought his left hand round to his eyes, and 
with the other drew a guinea from his pocket, held it up, and put 
it back again. 

Peto understood the hint. 

“She pays no one herself; Mr. Master settles her bills for her 
out of his own pocket, gives her the jewels, and finds her im 
money.” 

“ He is always with her,” observed Mr. Stewart, rising from his 
repose. 

“He takes her to the Academy of Music, to the Italian Open, 
and other theatres, and to balls.” 

“ Who else is with her?” 

“The Marquis and Marchioness of Clanweary, who dote ot 
her, often a party from the embassy.” 

“You believe her to be a reputed child of the marquis’s youngt 
son.” 

“She is; though she pretends to be Spanish, and gives hersel! 
out to be the da tes of. a Don.” Ages . 

“ And her hus x 
“He was the consul at the Mauritius; she gave him reason © 
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be jealous before they had been married one month; he died of 

« What is Mr. Master about in town?” 

« He has ordered clothes at his tailor’s; hehas sent some mag- 
nificent jewels to Madame La Belle; he has been with the Jew 
Nathan; to-day he walked to the Chiltern cach-office, as I men- 
tioned, then returned home.” 

“Be ready to follow him to Tofts Hall on te eighth ; let Bray 
come here on his return.” 

So saying, Mr. Stewart nodded to Peto, who then left the 


It will be perceived that the elements of a coming storm were 
widely diffused, spreading over miles of teritory and sky. To 
save Mary Prentis from the flash, when the hour of danger came, 
was Mr. Stewart's present care, and while his lightning conductor 
was to protect her, it was a satisfaction to him to feel that it would 
at the same time shield Olive Fawkes from herm. 

To give full sway to his purpose he had industriously armed 
himself with a knowledge of Master's antecedents. His liaison 
with La Belle was discreditable in a man who was on his way to 
win the affections of an innocent girl; it was a nucleus of deep 
depravity; still, in the eyes of the world, it was not infamous 
should he break it off on the eve of a more solemn engagement. 

His object in sending Bray to Chiltern with Hervey, when the 
spy had ascertained that the man was to travel on that expedition, 
was rather to clear the way for Master’s visit than to impede it. 
He surmised truly that Master, if aware thet Mary Prentis lived 
at Tofts, and was even staying at the Hall, might suspect that there 
was a trap set to convict him; at least, if he really had cause to 
dread her presence, and this conjecture proved correct. 

It was resolved that Bray should proceed on to Tofts and have 
an interview with Mrs. Prentis respecting her arrangements for the 
voyage, and her journey to town; that he should render her his 
assistance, and indeed relieve her of all trouble. This object, 
though secondary, was a real one, and the ny of it would 
enable Bray to enlighten Hervey by affording him the knowledge 
he was doubtless in quest of. 

The two had not been long in the coach when the restless 
Zanes began fo talk; ne it was an eight hoaey, joureey Ew ped 

to spare, he was, therefo mpy and short in his replies, 

showing by this means that he Sid want to know Hervey’s 

rene about things in general, or to let him know his own 
ts. 

Conversation among Englishmen is not genial all at once; it 
cannot rush into the warmth of summer. It must start on the 
ice, breathe the frosty air, and work forward to a thaw. 
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“We have had sane fine autumn weather lately, sir,” Hervey 
asserted blandly. 

“T hate it, it give: me the ague,” was the growl vociferated by 
Bray, who took out 1is newspaper and read it for ten miles. 

“Ts there any new?’ Hervey inquired, in nervous speculation, 

“ Not a bit,” repled Bray, putting his newspaper in his pocket 
for the next ten mile, and closing his eyes. 

“ What a time the coach takes on the road; I could walk as 
fast,” remarked Bray, now taking the initiative. 

“ Are you going fir, sir?” 

” Confound it, ye:; all the way to Chiltern.” 

“Do you know Chiltern?” Hervey ventured on asking. 

“Not much, but ;here is a rascally six miles into. the country 
that I have to clear when I get there; and I do not know my way 
there any better than you may do, perhaps not as well.” 

“T am not a total stranger down there, perhaps I might assist 
you.” 

“Perhaps you might and perhaps you mightn’t; I dare say 
there are hackney-coaches down there.” 

Bray having thus adjourned the debate, was in possession of 
oe He preserved silence for the next ten miles. 

“What place are you bound for?” Bray asked with abruptness, 

“Chiltern, sir,” replied Hervey. 

“You are not acquainted with——I'll be hanged if I have not 
forgotten the name.” 

He took a card out of all his pockets—that is to say, the way 
towards extricating it was by an entrance at his breeches, thence 
by a passage to Fi fob, and finally an arrival at his waistcoat- 
pockets. 

“ Here it is; I am not much of a reader at small writing, but I 
make it Tofts.” 

“ A nice place,” said Hervey. 

“Tt is not of much consequence to me what it is,” said Bray; 
“T dare say it is, though.” 

And he looked so grumpy that his last speech did duty for 
another ten miles. 

It was one o'clock ; Bray was hungry at that hour habitually; 
his appetite arrived always as it struck ; it was the only periodical 
that he took in. Between his legs was a basket; he unpacked its 
contents, consisting of a writing-paper parcel that was fast ta 
the impression in grease of ham-sandwiches; and there was {las 
of wine standing sentinel over it. The captain drew forth his 
long knife, severed the cord, and, opening the paper, spread it out 
as a plate on his hand, and offered the dere es viands to his 
fellow-traveller, who partook cheerfully of his hospitality. After 
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an interval, he set a good example p Pagers out of the flask, 
and presenting it to his neighbour, after wiping its nose with his 

Hervey was encouraged, and turning it over in his thoughts how 
he could best succeed in worming out some information about Mrs. 
Prentis, suggested interrogatively to Captain Bray that he did not 
know Mr. Gies. the rector of Tofts, did he? 

«T have never set eyes on him in my life,” replied Bray, “ and 
perhaps it will be the better for him if I never do. He is a most 
slanderous old Jesuit ; and hasas good as ruined the poor lady that 
I am now going to help.” 

Bray closed his fist, then gave and took another sandwich, then 
sipped and let sip. Perhaps no man ever wiped his mouth with 
more violence than he did after his last drink. 

Hervey, bound to say something appropriate, observed that he 
was sorry to hear that of him, but that the cloth would meddle 
with the muslin, though it was the women’s fault for telling it. 

“Poor lady!” rejoined Bray, “she wouldn’t hurt the cat that 
scratched her. She had been unfortunate; her husband ran away 
from her, and Sir Jacob Fawkes took a fancy to her and her boy. 
Would you believe it, that old Jesuit couldn’t leave her in peace, 
but must spread reports that she was never married! What with 
one thing or another, she is obliged to leave the place, and I am 
going down to help her out of it; there is a ship sailing on the 
seventh, and she is going to Canada to make inquiries about her 
husband. I must say the squire has been very good to her, and 
she is staying at the Hall for a day or so while I get her house 
clear of her luggage.” 

“Sir Jacob Fawkes is a very good man,” remarked Hervey. 

“He would be right enough if the old Jesuit had not poisoned 
his mind; as it is, he is kind to the last; however, it is all one 
now.” 

Bray was so vexed, so indignant, that he did not say another 
word for ten miles more. 

Then Hervey put in a sympathetic question. 

“Is the unfortunate lady pretty well off ?” 

“She has a fine property in Canada for that matter, and it pays; 
the Falls are hers at Montmorency, or some such places; and it is 
how turning to building land. Oh! her boy will do well enough.” 

Bray did not care to say more; nor did Hervey; they were 
both satisfied. The latter did not delay his return to St. , Eien 
square; nor was the former long at Tofts, for the baronet insisted 
on forwarding all Mary Prentis’s boxes to the van, and he under- 

k the charge of her house, not choosing his protégée, and, as he 
right » his new cousin, to resign a home under the shelter of his 

arm. . 
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MRS. STOWE’S SECOND “TRUE” STORY. 


A REJOINDER from Mrs. Stowe to the burst of indignation felt 
by every one in the United States, and England too, at her late 
ublication was not wonderful. She has attempted a defence, and 
taken good care that her tale shall remain uncontradicted, 
having delayed it until nearly all who can contradict her have 
disappeared in the grave. She adds to her own libellous inferences 
and cruel innuendos passages she can glean from the poet’s works, 
that can apply to him and to others personally—a common 
but unworthy trick. She remains secure in the reflection that 
all who can verbally contradict her are gone to their account, 
and thus she is secure in the hope of blasting the character of one 
who, if blameable on many grounds, was possessed of rare talents, 
and, in kindness of disposition to his slandered sister, had some 
claim in that allowance for frailty in other respects, which more 
or less, must accompany humanity. That Byron was mis 
in the temper and disposition of Miss Milbanke no one can 
doubt, as she was mistaken in him whom she thought to rule. 
When he saw her sitting separate apart from the rest of the company 
at a party, and dressed plainly, he no doubt thought she was above 
the i crowd of fashion which ever disgusted him, and in her 
reserved manner and apparently retiring disposition, imagined he 
Saw it cover a superior mind, or something above her whom he 
afterwards discovered to be so much the reverse of his expecte- 
tions—one who had been a spoiled child, living by rules, not 
willing to ride or walk with him save by the assent of others, to 
which a husband was to be subservient. She was stolid enough in 
feeling, as her conduct at her marriage proved, being the only one 
present wholly unconcerned! We learn much from incidents 
apparently trivial in similar cases, as in her cautioning young men 
against her husband within the first month or two after her mar 
nage. Mrs. Stowe, with singular sagacity, informs us, too, that “she 
sketched boldly and clearly the internal life of the young men of 
the time, as she with purer eyes had looked through it!” This 
“redeemed spirit,” this angelic creature was actually no purer m 
vision than the rakes about town, and made her husband the beacon 
to warn others against vice a few months after her marriage. She 
knew the “internal life” of fashionable young men! We mutt 
blush for her experience. Thus preaching caution against Byron m 
the first year of their marriage, we are left to infer how “ fast” she 
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must have lived herself. God defend us from Mrs. Stowe’s advo- 
cacy! We will not credit it. We will be more indulgent to her 
than she was to Byron. “ Familiar with the internal life of the 

men of the time!” Byron was indeed unlucky, if we credit 
Mrs. Bsus. Thus, by that lady’s own showing, Lady Byron did 
not well comprehend a wife’s duties. She took a step for repelling 
her lord, if he had a manly feeling left. We will not believe her 
advocate after such a confession. She was ignorant of her posi- 
tion; she assumed the chief authority at once. She had evidently 
been a spoiled child, with her “ luminous face.” 

Could a young bride, too, one married but a few months 
at the utmost, do a more unjustifiable, unbecoming act than her 
advice inculcates, and its substance implies, as affecting her lord? 
Lady Byron was full of self-love, it seems, and careless of her 

ition as a wife, if she could but domineer. She was a sort of 

learned lady,” spoiled by over-indulgence, a child of worldly 
good fortune, who would fain have all her own way. She had a 

werful self-will, and little sense of her duties as a wife. She 
fad, too, unluckily, a husband who was not to be managed by a 
capricious and spoiled partner, prone, with his fiery temper, to 
seek abroad what he could not find at home. We do not im 
Lady Byron upon her own evidence alone, but upon that of her 
female advocate, be it recollected. Byron acted against feminine 
rule. Not very moral, despite passive obedience, he was easily 
won with kindness, but stern, and not quite an “angel in mind 
after all.” What a phraseology! What could . Stowe’s 
simile “of a spirit of the just made perfect” mean, after such a 
phrase applied to a wife who would have ruled if she could, but 
who took no pains to be beloved, only to be obeyed? “She had 
so much of Christ in her,” and similar blasphemies, mark the bad 
taste in Mrs. Stowe’s phraseology. 

The Scotch Church pec Byron’s mind while a boy, exhi- 
biting something in this of the bitter spirit of its own sec- 
tarianism. Byron did not employ ail his reason, wit, and ridicule 
against —. though it is asserted by Mrs. Stowe that he did. 

is grossly untrue; he had a deep sense of religion, but he 
doubted many notions about it credited by the multitude, and 
many things regarding it which pass current with well-meaning 
persons who never think, but believe all they hear without exa- 
mination. Take his letter to Mr. Shepherd as an example. 

This “ Vindication of Lady Byron” is no vindication at all. 
Facts, indisputable facts, can alone bear out Mrs. Stowe. Her 
“stories” are so scandalous that, they must be clearly proved, or 
left without credit altogether; and she knows the consequences of 
that. We have nought but special pleadings, inferences, and 
2B2 
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rumours from those who cannot contradict or affirm them. The 
tomb has no indignant echo. 

That Byron made a charge of incest against a sister whom he 
loved, an amiable lady, married to a gallant officer, and with a 
family, of this not one word is credited. With this sister, too, 
Lady Byron corresponded kindly to the last. Swallow Mrs, 
Stowe’s scandal again if you can, people of England and America! 

The charge is brought home to Byron now all the wit. 
nesses are dead who could deny or confirm it! Mrs. Stowe has 
herself rendered all such statements suspicious. Every one has a 
right to credit or not to credit what he hears, and Mrs. Stowe 
gives credit to what she afterwards attempts to justify, in a passage 

rfectly innocent but for her construction. That conversation of 

yron with his wife, and the story about his requesting her to go 
to her room, and leave him and his sister alone, is an innuendo so 
vulgar, base, and incredible, at least with the inference Mrs. Stowe 
desires to attach to it, that no one will believe a word of it, though 
upon this inference Lady Byron went to prayers! Byron avowed 
the connexion! If any reader credits this fiction, 1t must be on 
better authority than Mrs. Stowe’s.. It is her wicked application 
of innocent words, if it ever occurred at all. The endeavour to 
make the world believe words innocent enough in meaning, with- 
out her insinuation, blackening Byron and his sister, when they 
can no longer reply, is clear as day. Of strong passions, nut very 
moral, spoiled in early life, still Byron was no monster or fool; he 
would not be commanded by a spoiled child. Here was his 
offence. Lady Byron should have tried kindness, not assumptive 
authority ; affection, not censure. The empire of woman is one of 
caresses, not commands; of affection, not tyranny; of tears, not 
taunts. Mrs. Leigh’s repentance afterwards is given as a salve 
for the wound. f the atrocious insinuation we do not credit one 
word, nor will any sane person. 

Lady Byron did “give farthings to the poor,” through 4 
Brighton minister, in the precincts of that town, not because she 
never acted as stated by Mrs. Stowe she did act. She may have 
credit for charity, but not on the score of her statement about Mrs. 
Leigh, whom she vilified and libelled, according to Mrs. Stowe, 
when it is clear they were in close friendship in the sight of the 
world. If so, Lady Byron must have been a consummate hypocrite, 
and no one charges her with that vice. 

It is remarkable how wary Mrs. Stowe is in dealing only with the 
dead. They tell no tales, and correct no obliquities. She quotes 
lines from Byron’s works—no matter for the topic—lines that will 
suit her purposes in the application. She even imagines that those 
who know not the “tricks of such a trade” will be duped by them. 
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Thus, lines from Quarl’s “ Emblems” may be quoted to sustain a 
felony. ‘This is a stale, low, unworthy trick. “ Paradise Lost” 
may be used to =e the Devil and his brother-fiends. Ladies 
have a reputation for prodigality in words, and Mrs, Stowe verifies 
the observation. She has a second “story” for a reply, or more 
“last words,” although she had a “ true” story in the first instance. 
Now she offers us a second “ true” story. Are we to have a third? 
and if so, which are we to credit? hy have we here a second 
which contradicts much of the first? Is the third to contradict 
the second? Which are we to’believe? Lady Byron had “for 
two years” been struggling in “ passionate convulsions” to reform 
her husband, and they were only a little above one year in the 
conjugal state altogether. A daily journal remarks upon this: 
“Mrs. Stowe. forgot herself, and her first tale. In the first 
story we find two years of ‘ passionate convulsions.’ These sub- 
sided, of course. ‘They vanished altogether in the more inspired or 
second ‘story’ edition, with additions and omissions. ‘The second 
story contains the stale calumnies before noticed, and a part of 
which is repeated in a sort of whining solicitation for sympathy. 
We have a long rigmarole about Blackwood with her vituperation, 
and so on, but no facts that in the first part of Mrs. Stowe’s dia- 
tribe were omitted or modified, or that had not shifted ground in 
this, the second ‘true story.’ Mrs. Stowe evades the charges 
brought against her, by advancing new ones against others; 
and no doubt would do the same thing a third time. The obser- 
vations she has made, regarding her work in America and Eng- 
land, she justifies as a point of ‘duty! Other people, judges 
equal with herself, do not agree with her as to her duty. Lady 
Byron’s reputation had not been attacked; indeed, a moral sense 
excepted, we do not know what there was to defend in her behalf, 
for she never slandered her sister-in-law, as Mrs. Stowe intimates 


_she did, nor did she stir up the controversy in 1869 regarding 


Byron. If she did not, who did? Why did Mrs. Stowe volun- 
teer to defend Lady Byron, whom no one attacked? Lady Byron 
herself was of too little importance. She might have gone into 
her ree obscurity unassailed, poor lady! No one in America 
or England, we will answer for it, much regarded the lady- 
accuser; but all the world did and will regard the one whose name 
honours his country, with all his errors, by his great talents, if 
moderated to a certain extent by his failings. His name, in con- 
nhexion with his works, is in any case an honour to the age, and a 
delight for the coming ages.” 

If Blackwood, or the Pall Mall Gazette, or Harper’s American 
publications stated what was true about Lady Byron, or recorded 
her insignificance, save in Mrs. Stowe’s eyes, they had a right to 
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do so, and to brand with ignominy falsehoods circulated about 
a great man whose memory is national property, and whose abili- 
ties and genius the world will not permit Mrs. Stowe to libel in 
her “true stories” under new shapes, without condemning her, 
More “ last words,” if libels, will not pass now, much less be per- 
mitted to be reiterated without stigmatising them. She took up 
the championship of one who possessed no species of notoriety but 
what she derived from her connexion with Byron. None would 
disturb the final repose of such an individual but Mrs. Stowe, 
who is the self-constituted, uninvited champion for one whom the 
world would have left to oblivion, or to the only notoriety she had 
acquired in endeavouring to govern her husband, and in the for- 
getfulness of conjugal obedience—all the while too well acquainted 
with the “internal life” of London rakes of fashion, and warning 
youth against her husband’s example and bad morals within a month 
or two after marriage. Whatever were Lady Byron’s miraculous 
virtues, those of a “ becoming” wife were not among them; and her 
husband, whose morals she might have amended by affection, she 
was certain to repel by assumption, and because—and it is not 
wonderful—he was little restramed by the tie which should have 
united them, he went rambling elsewhere. Home became foreign 
to him. Mrs. Stowe’s defence has done Lady Byron’s memory 
infinite mischief. That lady was not to blame for the cruel and 
malignant attack made upon Mrs. Leigh, which it seems is to be the 
grand defence for Lord Byron’s ill usage of his wife. That fiendish 
slander, involving an innocent party, in Mrs. Leigh, and in some 
— Lady Byron herself, is to be the plea for this vengeance 
inflicted, a good part of it, on the poet’s memory. As to Mrs. 
Stowe’s attempt to blast the fame of a man by quoting against 
him passages from his own works, and applying them to his per- 
sonal character, itis a stale trick, worthy of those who use it. No 
one who reads what Byron is reported to have uttered will credit | 
that he ever spoke of his sister in a bad sense, or with the evil 
construction put upon his words, which Mrs. Stowe would fain 
have it believed were to be so viciously applied. 

Mrs. Stowe’s “defence” has, in America, raised the public in- 
dignation—a “defence” that only shifts ground, evades direct replies, 
and runs her deeper into the mire. For all that has yet appeared, 
Mrs. Leigh is a lady basely slandered. There is not a tittle of 
evidence to involve her in the wicked charges advanced by Mrs. 
Stowe against her. No one believes a word of Mrs. Stowe’s 
ae and her effort to make a monster of the poet. Her zeal 
is without discretion, and stamped with unusual malignity. Every- 
thing in the way of evidence tells against her “true” stories. Lord 

Byron’s words to Lady Byron second hand are the proof offered of 
the ingenious slander as pretended; they bore no bad construction 
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in relation to his sister. These were carefully bottled up until no 
one was left to contradict them; since it is clear enough Dr, 
Lushington, in the advice he gave, contemplated no such cir- 
cumstance. 

Mrs, Stowe in this slander seems as indifferent about Mrs. Leigh’s 
fame as about the verity _fthe tale. A married lady, with a husband 
and family, is no sacrifice if it hold up Lady Byron, Mrs. Stowe’s 
assumed friend, as a perfect being, by a sacrifice of one fully if not 
more worthy. A lady of unimpeachable character grossly libelled 
by a sister-in-law, whom that sister-in-law continues to make her 
friend to the last—is this credible? A lady, the wife of a gallant 
officer, too, with numerous children whose wer is not dis- 

! This cruel calumny, if coming from Lady Byron herself, 
showed that she was determined to be mistress and master too; 
and in the first year of her marriage, in order to stigmatise her 
husband’s character to others, she gives cautions against him 
herself. The effort to prove her husband mad from the servants’ 
report, seemed to show that Lady Byron did not know her place. 
Still she kept up a sisterly intercourse with Mrs. Leigh. Thus 
the tale was either not true, or Lady Byron would willingly con- 
done the offence, which is incredible. What is the fact, then? 
Why, that the story is untrue, and that Mrs. Stowe has inferred 
beth of it after her own impression, and that Lady Byron never 
slandered Mrs. Leigh at all. 

There is not the shadow of a case against that lady, and it would 
be safe to take a thousand to one, that Dr. Lushington’s advice, 
honest and honourable, no doubt, was given on no such grounds. 
The law does not decide by female impressions. In regard to poor 
Mrs. Leigh, what cares Mrs. Stowe about the disgrace she inflicted 
or the feelings of a whole family, if she can hatch up a « story” ? 
Let her have that “story,” which has already been shifted from 
its “original basis to a second, and will perhaps change into a 
third attempt at a justification of story Number Two, and in that 
case we shall have another “true story” to make up a trinity with 
her present, or Number Two, still setting aside half her first, in 
which Lady Byron is made to know the secret for two years out of 
fifteen months, during which Lady Byron was struggling to make 
her husband return to a right course. This is either fiction or 
fact. Yet in the second “ true story” she has forgotten it all, and 
directly contradicts the “convulsion” scene. All this time, on 
the other hand, Lady Byron was in sisterly communication with 
Mrs. Leigh. Mrs. Stowe met a difficulty here; but managed to 
m3 clear over it, and in her ability for such exploits proved her- 

an adept. a 
She was, perhaps, endeavouring to make a proselyte of Lady 
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Byron to her own creed, if she could define it, fearing her lady. 
ship inclined to the Calvinism that, she tells us, ruined Lord 
Byron when he was a child. That the characters of great men 
have been subject to attack, whether merited or not, is often seen 
to be in a certain proportion to their genius or intellectual power, 
and often to their intrinsic excellences. Byron, it is not pre. 
tended, was free of censure, though not on the ground Mrs, 
Stowe would have us believe. 

That a spoiled son of a lady, herself given to violent passions, 
abandoned in early life to indigence—that offspring, neglected 
in all those points which favour others, should be somewhat ill 
prepared for his future life—is not wonderful. This will naturally 
account for many of Byron’s waywardnesses. He acknowledged 
it himself. But that he should be driven from his home, which 
became uncomfortable from the assumptions of Lady Byron, who, 
to repeat it, seems to have forgotten her situation as a wife, if she 
ever felt it, or her duty to her husband in her conduct, being, 
too, a spoiled child herself, isevident. She repelled him from his 
home, just after her marriage, by her starched, unloving, prim, 
formal, and dictatorial bearing. She had never considered her 
change of position, that is clear, but would still be in the place of 
a spoiled daughter rather than a loving wife. The reply to the 
universal censure cast upon Mrs. Stowe, and so well merited, is 
not answered by quoting from Blackwood, Hogg’s “ Dialogues,” 
or drunken Maginn, whom Blackwood disowned. What right has 
Mrs. Stowe to assume this, that, or the other thing on the part of 
Mr. Murray, by her own trustworthy friend, Shelton Mackenzie? 
How dare she assume what she cannot prove regarding Murray 
and Moore, for the sake of propagating a slanderous assumption 
and an affected knowledge of the authorship of certain articles? 
She cannot prove what she alleges, and in her eagerness to have 
her revenge, she says, “if some powerful cause had not paralysed 
ull feeling of gentlemanly honour, and womanly delicacy, and 
common humanity towards Lady Byron tasonitheat the whole 
British nation” (the British nation she thus insulted can sustain 
itself, even against Mrs. Stowe and Shelton Mackenzie), “ the 
editor would not have dared to open a periodical work with such 
an article; or, if he had, he would have been overwhelmed witha 
storm of ees indignation, which” (mark the elegance of the 
simile), “like the fire upon Sodom, would have made a pillar of 
salt of him for a warning to all future generations.” Mrs. Stowe 
should recollect that the pillar of salt, in her simile of such excel- 
lent taste, was joriginally a female. The British nation, too, will 
remain unaffected by this far-fetched and delicate figure of speech, 
as fully as by the fiction and pretended knowledge of matters in 
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which her interesting frends, “sober iy 255 or Shelton Mac- 

je, are made to cut a figure. That Mrs. Stowe is ha py in 
her similes and inferences, too happy to need our remarks, we 
fully grant. The whole of the tirade of this inventive lady, and 
her denunciation of Byron, must startle the bard in his grave! 
Her allusions, true or false, to circumstances in Byron’s varied 
career, her affectation of an acquaintance with all that took place 
at the house of Mr. Murray, and her vituperation of Moore, will 
go just for what they are worth with the world at large, and be 
esteemed of as much value as the veracity of her scandals, the deli- 
cacy of her allusions, the purity of her taste, and the worth and 
singular consistency of her arguments, whether in defence of Lady 
Byron or her attack upon a kind and virtuous mother of a family, 
and even render futile those formidable denunciations which are to 
make two great nations tremble, She will have a name as the 
scandaliser of a lady who never offended or injured her. She will 
be regarded as one who has devoted to scandal and to contra- 
dictory assumptions all her ability, while, despite her inconsisten- 
cies, the scandal she has propagated is just worth the price in 
the kindlings of its imtention, and the measure of her charity. 

The reader who thinks it worth his while to go through the 
contradictions displayed in the second “true” story, as compared 
with what Mrs. Stowe before put forward, may amuse himself 
by a comparison of her last tale with the present, and regard 
how well they harmonise. Except her vituperation of those she 
does not like, and therefore handles the more unmercifully, her 
peculiar excellence lies in varying the modes of exhibiting 
spleen against individuals of whom she knew very little. The lady 
is most at-home in her efforts to blacken in public opinion the 
character of one whose name, with all his faults, will not soon be 
let die. To this end, she attacks not the salient points of Byron’s 
character only, but all that is attached to his name. She slanders 
his sister, his verse, his actions, for good or evil alike; yet she 
is as a mere infant, flinging a pebble against an ocean rock, as she 
must be conscious. She has never been able to perceive that Lady 
Byron was a spoiled child, and had a wish for the mastery of a 
husband; and who desired much of the kind of indulgence she had 
in the dwelling of her parents, and, not finding it, would still have 
her own way. Elsewhere she was wayward, poor lady, and evi- 
dently not at all acquainted with a wife’s position. She had no 
idea of obedience, and, becoming repellent by her conduct, drove 
her husband from home by her-erroneous management of a reck- 
less man—seizing upon his papers,.and returning letters, harmless 
letters, back to the husband of a lady who had written to him. 
Byron’s temper was tried, naturally enough, for one of his hot 
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disposition, unbridled temper, and ardent feeling in everything, 
He need % cold-blooded, sedan formal wife, where he expected 
one of a different stamp, one who had no sense of a wife’s duty in 
yielding anything, who sent doctors to see if he were not mad, 
while he was composing the “ Siege of Corinth.” 

Moore, placed in a peculiar position as to the manuscript of 
Byron, yielded to the wish of the family in the matter. He comes 
in for a share of that abuse, in bestowing which Mrs. Stowe ig 
quite at home. For truth’s sake, it is a pity the memoir did not 
appear; on the other hand, it is — as well it did not. Byron 
was precipitate, thoughtless, and governed by passion. He had 
never, he thimeclf said, been properly controlled im his youth. On 
the other hand, while he was gentle and affectionate to women, he 
would not, and rightly would not, be made a cat’s-paw of bya 
spoiled child. 

It was an unhappy affair on both sides. There were probably 
many things in the manuscript harsh and severe; but of this only 
those who read it can decide. It is said to have been offered to 
Lady Byron, but she would not purchase it. 

~ fe Stowe vituperates Byron, whom she never knew, for the 
contents of a manuscript she never saw. She abuses him through 
thick and thin, and attributes base motives to all but her “ lumi- 
nous” friend, Lady Byron. She deals out a vile scandal against 
an excellent and virtuous lady, and exposes herself to the censure 
of all straight-minded persons in America, as well as England, 
Great talents have often corresponding failures. Let Byron’s 
birth, education, and wayward passions be considered and placed 
in opposition to his splendid talents and kindly nature to all the. 
world; Mrs. Stowe will find society grateful for the addition made 
by him to human pleasure and instruction; for poetry is instruc 
tion, even with some objectionable points. 

Mrs. Stowe is enraged at Byron’s amour with the Countess 
Guiccioli, yet Byron was constant to the countess. The laxity of 
manners in Italy permitted what cannot be sanctioned here. His 
wife had cast him off. He felt that to be condemned to celibacy 
all the rest of his days in a foreign land, whither his wife had 
driven him, did not suit his temper, nor would he afford her the 
ee of driving him into a sequestered life or into a hermitage. 
The Countess the writer knew, and once passed an hour or two in 
her society, her brother having left her for a short time—the 
Count Gamba, a very agreeable man. Her bearing was lady-like, 
and might certainly compete with all that can be imagined of Mrs. 
Stowe’s pillar-of-salt statue, above given. Of course Mrs. Stowe 
must needs libel the countess: she must have a pull at her cap, 
for Byron was attached to her. Leigh Hunt—whose veracity was 
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to Mrs. Stowe’s, after her contradictory statements and odd 
assertions telling against herself so ao G Pan that he (Hunt) 
found the Countess an agreeable lady, that Byron was constant to 
and showed no disposition to wander; that she did not want 
todictate to him in any ‘hing Now Hunt had some reason to be 
ispleased with Byron, for they were men of very opposite habits 
feelings; but again and again he said he had no more cause of 
displeasure with Byron than he had stated, and that Byron was 
faithful to the Countess, and led a quiet life while he was in Italy: 
he saw no reason to complain of him on that ground. Yet the 
two men were the antipodes of each other. Of course, after vitu- 
ing Moore and the Guiccioli (neither of whom she knew), and 
now that she knows she has two great nations against her as to 
propriety of feeling, she will draw in her horns, and her third 
true” story will, no doubt, contradict her former, as her second 
contradicted her first. If Moore is lashed by Mrs. Stowe, 
her censure goes for little. The last time I met him was at a 
London hot summer-evening route, when we got out of the crowd 
to the stairs and conversed, regardless of the company, and had 
talked of Byron. Mrs. Stowe vituperates him, of course ; but his 
memory is Stowe-proof, though the lady may be inclined to libel 
him now he can make no ve ‘ 

As to the insults offered to Lady Byron in England, no one in- 
sulted her. All knew she was one to whom neither good nor evil 
intention would be attributed, but solely the desire to live the same 
life, as to power and influence, she had led before her marriage, 
with all besides, too, in which a single pampered lady indulged, 
however peculiar. 

In 1816, Miss Mitford wrote to a friend, “ Poor Lady Byron!”. 
“Unfortunate victim !” “ Hapless sufferer!” and so forth are her 
style and titles at present. “Now, without at all attempting to 
vindicate him or accuse her, I cannot help thinking this immense 
quantity of sympathy rather more than the case requires. Why 
did she marry him? for to do the man justice he was no hypocrite, 
his vices were public enough. Why did she marry him, but to 

e his celebrity and bask in the sunshine of his fame? And 
y what choice of conjugal flattery could that object have been 
attained so fully as at present? She has now the comfort of being 
‘interesting’ in the eyes of all men and ‘ exemplary’ in the mouths 
of all women; she has moreover—and even I, spinster as I am, can 
feel that this must be solid consolation—she has, moreover, the 
delight of hating her husband, to the admiration and edification 
of the whole world.” = 

Mrs. Stowe’s censures or praises, neither in England nor 
America, will be regarded after the experience of the notorious 
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scandals she casts upon Mrs. Leigh, the apparent victim of her 
distaste. Her attacks upon other people are generally sel{-contra. 
dictions. In her lapses she is self-convicted. Her bold assum 
tion and her confident feeling, notwithstanding she has continually 
contradicted herself in the second true story particularly, she can 
hardly imagine will gain credit with the public. Lady Byron en- 
deavoured to rule her husband, somewhat of a roué as he was, and 
failed. She could not have expected to continue to be treated as 
if under the parent roof. Mrs. Stowe’s happy phraseology changes 
that sad affair into one almost ludicrous, from her perversions, 
her sorry attempts at the pathetic, her false applications of Serip- 
ture passages, and her victimising her own sex, which she accuses 
of what none will credit. It was a piece of craft, worthy of so-un- 
scrupulous a writer as Mrs. Stowe, to wait until all the parties con- 
cerned were in their graves. But even now the ludicrously 
pathetic in the story about Lady Byron is calculated to raise 4 
smile, if a tear follow it at scandalising the dead. 

To one part of the tale, however, testimony can be borne by the 
living. It is most extraordinary, that while the present writer, 
on whom the weight of the editorship of the New Monthly fell for 
nearly ten years—Campbell leaving it almost wholly to his co- 
adjutor—it is extraordinary that, out of thirty volumes, such an 
incident never before occurred. One of the Messrs. Bentley, the 
printers of the work, is alive, and could recognise the proof-sheet 
which the present writer reserved, when he destroyed, towards the 
close of the year 1830, nearly all the papers and letters relating to 
the New Monthly Magazine then in his hands. 

Colburn had, according to custom, sent to the present writer, 
among other papers, a review of Medwin’s “ Byron,” done at his re- 
quest, if he recollects rightly, by the late Judge Talfourd. It was 
the custom, when time pressed, to get Colburn to send a new book 
to one of the New Monthly contributors to get ready a notice of it. 
‘The review of Medwin came to the present writer in due time in 
MS., who read it, saw that it would do, and, as usual, sent it off 
to Messrs. Bentley’s to be composed, and a proof returned. Campbell 
only corrected his own proofs, and sometimes not even them. 
Medwin was returned to Messrs. Bentley, marked “ for press,” 
with the corrections. 

It was on the return of the sheet thus corrected that Campbell 
called at the writer's, in Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square. 

“You have got a review of Medwin’s book ?” 

“Yes; it is gone off for press. There is‘nothing in it but what 
will do very well. It is from Talfourd.” 

“T hope I am not too late. I was out yesterday at , and 
heard much of Lord Byron. Lady Byron was present; she is an 
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interesting, women. I hope there is nothing from Medwin that 


will hurt her feelings.” 
He then told me about Byron’s disagreement with Lady B., and 


got qui chivalrous about it in his own way. He rarely reflected, but 


on momentary impulses. I never saw him, before or after 
that time, so ardent an advocate in any case. He became full of a 
sort of knight-errantry, and told the writer the cause, but requested 
he would not mention it. He should not be too late for seeing a 
fof what had been sent off? I replied that I would get it for 
Fim, and would take coffee with him next day. IfI could get 
the proof before, I would bring or send it over the way (he lived 
west of the Edgware-road), if it came before that time. 

He then began to say what an interesting creature Lady Byron 
was, and what he had learned about Lord Byron ayd his conduct, 
always momentarily impulsive as he (Campbell) was, and unreflect- 
ing. He mentioned certain things which I presume he had heard, 
but it was in confidence. I did not agree with him. I got the 
proof, sent it, and spent the evening with him. In general we 
met at that time. He went to his study between nine and ten at 
night because it was quiet, and used to sit up until three or four 
in the morning, smoking and studying. I begged him to send 
the proof to Bentleys’ direct, and saw no more of it until it came 
back with his alterations and additions. He had mangled it, in 
Lady Byron’s favour, and tacked to it a hurried letter to Moore, 
which cost much displacement of matter. I kept the proof, and 
have it still. There was, perhaps, a little feeling of jealousy at 
Byron’s reputation. It was part of Campbell’s es se on an 
excitement. However it was, in a few days all had passed away. 

A London Magazine truly enough remarked, “ Campbell is an 
able poet and a man of good intentions; but he has taken up a 
hazardous cause. Lady Byron isa woman of education and birth, 
but having first made the grand mistake of resisting the will of her 
family for the indulgence of her own in marrying for fame one 
whom she could not respect for virtue, she next made the grand 
mistake of setting her parents’ reputation above that of her hus- 
band, in contradiction of the wise and sacred precept, that the wife 
should leave father and mother, and cleave to the husband.” If I 
rallied the poet about some of his predilections or antipathies, Mrs. 
Campbell would generally join me in it. Poor lady, she used to 
pick her husband’s pockets if perchance he got a letter or letters 
for the Magazine. She would take them and keep them for me, 
for he would crumple them half-read in his coat-pocket. All that 
came to Colburn’s for the Magazine were kept there for me, but 
how she was no more! 


To return, Campbell attacked Moore, and tried to get Lady 
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Byron’s secret from her as to the cause of difference between herself 
and Lord Byron, which was rather an odd on. Campbell was 
anxious to exhibit himself a champion on what was not chall 

To comment upon the high tone assumed in her letter to Moore, 
and to copy Lady Byron’s letter to Campbell, would be idle here, 
I told him what-I thought, but he stuck to the lady. 

Of all the friends of Lady Byron, Mrs. Stowe alone, in her 
censure, has outraged the rules of good breeding and even ‘of 
common sense in her second true story, shifting her ground much, 
She evades some charges brought against her, it is true, advances 
new ones against others, and no doubt will want to do the same 
thing a third time. But the just observations so made regarding 
her work, which she justifies on a point of duty, other people, 
better judges than herself, do not agree about. Lady Byron’s re 
putation had not been attacked; indeed, a moral sense excepted, 
we do not know what there was to defend in her behalf. Mrs, 
Stowe says she herself did not stir up the controversy in 1869 re- 

rding Byron. If she did not, who did? She volunteers to 

efend Lady Byron, whom no one attacked, for she was of too 
little importance. She might have passed into her pristine oblivion. 
No one in America or England, we will answer for it, regarded the 
lady so marked by Mrs. Stowe’s happy designation; but all the 
world did regard a man whose name honours his country by his 
talents, if under corresponding failings, and whose fame is in any 
case an honour to our age, and a delight for the coming ages. 

If certain papers stated what was true about Lady Byron, or 
recorded her insignificance, save in Mrs. Stowe’s eyes, they hada 
right to do so, and to brand with ignominy falsehoods circulated 
about a great man for whose abilities and genius the world will 
not permit Mrs.-Stowe to write “true” stories in new shapes, and 
“ more last words” with impunity, much less to reiterate her own 
fancies without noticing them. She takes up the championship 
for one who possessed no social notoriety but what she owed to her 
connexion with Byron. No one would disturb the repose of such 
an individual as Mrs. Stowe does, and, unasked, champion for 
her whom the world would have left to merited obscurity, or 
to the only notoriety she had acquired in endeavouring to govern 
her husband, in the forgetfulness of conjugal obedience, by which 
she became acquainted with the “ internal life” of London rakes of 
fashion, within a few months after her marriage. Whatever were 
Lady Byron’s virtues, that of a becoming wife was not among 
them, while her husband, whose morals she might have amended 
by affection, was naturally felt mistaken in her isesir. 

_Lord Byron’s statement to Lady Byron about his sister and 
himself, with the malicious interpretation put upon his words when 
he said his wife might go out of the room, is made the ground- 
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work of the tale so maliciously promulgated regarding Mrs. Leigh. 
The is almost ludicrous. It pa no ill with it ap 
sane mind, though Mrs. Stowe wants to make it a proof of Byron's 
criminal character. If so, Lady Byron must have been jealous of 
Mrs. Leigh, and showed it on. that occasion; but then how was 
Lady Byron’s friendship with Mrs. Leigh to the last to be 
accounted for? Does Stowe mean that Lady Byron was 
pl ing the hypocrite to the last with poor libelled Mrs, Leigh? 

f yee Byron has a libeller, or at least a hollow friend in Mrs. 
Stowe. Leigh Hunt, it is true, says of Byron, and there is no 
doubt he wrote truthfully, for he was lon aston in his veracit 
and faults to the present writer: “ It was difficult in his (Byron's) 
most serious moments to separate what he (Byron) spoke from 
conviction and what he said for effect. In moments of ill 
health, especially when jaded and overworked by the united 
effects of composition, and drinking, and sitting up, he might have 
had nervous misgivings to that effect (as if there was madness in 
his composition), as more people perhaps are accustomed to have 
than choose to talk about it.” So remarked Hunt, and he added, 
“There was great perversity and self-will in his (Lord ag 
composition.” This is probably true, and thus it was people di 
not know what to make of him at times; but Hunt saw enough in 
the nature of his position to account for his extravagances. 

The reported words addressed to Lady Byron in presence of his 
sister, in which it is insinuated by Mrs. Stowe that he, from a 
criminal motive, told his wife she might leave himself and his 
sister together, with such an inference attached, is ridiculous; for 
Mrs. Leigh and Lady Byron were friends subsequently to Byron’s 
death, so that the above habit of Byron’s would not apply. Lady 
Byron, ifthe incident were true, would have had Mrs. Leigh in 
contempt, but they were close friends to the last. 

To conclude, all these discussions are painful, doubly so to the 
relations of parties. passed from the living. Mrs. Stowe’s praises 
are mischievous; her censures become harmless. We have still faith 
in her inventive powers. The attack on Mrs. Leigh lies wholly at 
the door of Mrs. Stowe. There is no doubt it begam with her as 
far as the public scandal was made known. To mend the matter 
in the first instance, she gives us her second “ true story,” contra- 
dicting the first in many points, Perhaps we may have a third to 
explain the second. She has a command of the “ vernacular.” 
She shows it is possible to libel others to an unlimited extent, and 
with all the fortiter in re, having a store of hard words and phrases 
not yet exhausted. We see how well she can manage her vitu- 
perations so as to cut into that which others respect in the descrip- 
tion of her heroines. From her sectarian feeling, every now and 
then steal out passages next to blasphemy in the use of religious 
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: “Lady B has Christ in her,” “Lady Byron ; 
a saint made et” and so on. We are 08 wns ae 
passionate the lady, daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke, if only on 
account of the fustian heaped upon her grave by Mrs, Stowe, 
nearly to crushing out the pity people have for her: luckily she 
is beyond feeling it. 

The whole of the second ¢rue story is in numerous places at war 
with the first. In lieu of proving the atrocious libel which Mrs, 
Stowe has insinuated against a dead lady of unblemished reputa- 
tion, she all the way mig 7 took care that death should be the 
shield against detection. She answered none of the accusations of 
scandal and untruthfulness brought against her. She cooked up 
new matter; and as in her own native land she has brought upon 
herself merited censure, so in old England the cry is, Do not answer 
her, she is not worthy of it, until she herself disproves the scandals 
and libels in her first “ true story;” and when she does this, let her 
suffer for her second. Those in their graves will not slumber less 
soundly. She has distressed the living as far as she can; the 
grave has no ear. When she has completed her task in a third 
“true story,” it will be time enough for those who think it right 
to notice the subject further. Her third attempt, if she make one, 
will with the world perhaps be more successful than before. She 
has verbiage enough to undertake the task, and will feel, no doubt, 
great gratification at such a course of action. 

After all—and here we must close—there is nothing new in the 
second “true story;” nothing worthy notice in confirmation nor in 
palliation of what she has already published. She wanders from 
the true point continually, working about and about, censuring 
one, extolling another, and using hard language against a third. 
All will not do. Her first diatribe was a series of libels—tlibels 
against the dead—cruel libels, gross attacks on persons who never 
offended her, most injurious to the memory of unblemished cha-. 
racters deceased, and painfully harassing to the feelings and 
annoying to those members of the family that are living and merit | 
it not. We must have the story Number One fully proved, and 
succinctly and distinctly shown to be accurate, chapter and verse. 
When the third story appears, it will be a bem aah of the 
second, so that the public may for the first time in the history of 
similar incidents learn how to appreciate the tendency of the 
“ story-writers,” who make of their labours new tales in order to 
vindicate the old, or who form new instruments for gratifying their 
2 7 mig or exalting their friendships, by the truthful or un- 
truthful use of their sensational powers, the distinguished equa- 
nimity of their discussions, and the singular temper and humanity 
of their narratives. 

Crrus REDDING. 


